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WILLIAM PLUMER, SENIOR. 
[Communicated by Abert H. Hoyrt.] 


THE period comprised between the years 1750 and 1820 is, in many res- 
pects, the most important and interesting in our annals. LEarly in that period 
the power of France was expelled from the continent, after many at- 
tempts, in which New-England bore a prominent part. In these contests 
her citizens learned to use the weapons and endure the hardships of war; 
they learned, also, to counsel and act together in a common cause: a provi- 
dential preparation for events then near at hand. LEarly, too, the irritations 
and jealousies which had disturbed the relations of the mother country and 
many of her American colonies increased in violence, and at last terminated 
in a war in which the lives and fortunes of the whole people were put in 
jeopardy, and no portion of the country escaped the sacrifice of its wealth: 
and prosperity. 

The close of the contest brought with it a work of greater magnitude than 
the war itself, and questions more difficult. of solution than any which had 
ever before tasked the intelligent patrioti#m of the people. They were now 
called to organize forms of government, local and general, and to frame laws, 
and other institutions of civil and social order, suited to their new condition. 
Then came the ordeal in which this complex machinery of federate and local 
authority was put to the proof; the domestic and foreign policy of the young 
republic instituted ; and the relations of the States, to each other and to the 
federal government, defined by laws and judicial decisions. 

While this vast labor and responsibility fell upon a few men, the work of 
building up the commercial and industrial interests of the country stimulated 
the energies of the entire people. The whole period was emphatically one 
of those eras which beget and educate men of strong intellectual and moral 
natures, and of marked individuality of character.. In the number of such 
men, we may properly include the subject of this sketch. In regard to his 
life and character, it is fortunate that we are not dependent upon the uncer- 
tainty and inexactitude of tradition, which is often the sole depository of the 
most considerable part of the personal history of our fathers ; but that, on the 
contrary, we have his biography’ from the accomplished pen of one whom 


1 Life of William Plumer, by his son, William Plumer, Junior. Edited, with a sketch of 
» a Life, by A. P. Peabody. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1856. 8vo. pp. 
xii. an . 
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filial love and reverence could inspire, but neither blind nor mislead. To 
that biography we are mainly indebted for the following facts. 

William Plumer was born in Newbury, Mass., June 25, 1759, and was 
of the fifth generation in descent‘from Francis Plumer, one of the original 
grantees of that township, where he settled in 1635, and the common ancestor, 
it is claimed, of nearly all in the United States who bear this family name. 
His father, Samuel Plumer, born June 14, 1722, and his mother, Mary Dole, 
natives, also, of Newbury, were married April 8, 1755, and shortly afterward 
removed to that part of the town, which was subsequently incorporated as 
the town of Newburyport. There Mr. Samuel Plumer carried on mercantile 
and manufacturing pursuits till 1768, when he bought a farm and settled in 
Epping, county of Rockingham, New-Hampshire. 

At that time, the population of Epping did not exceed 1500 persons, who 
were mostly farmers and dependent upon their daily labor. The town- 
schools were few in number, short in duration, and poor in quality. 

While a resident of Newburyport young Plumer’s intellectual quickness 
and capacity had attracted the attention of his pastor, the Reverend Mr. 
Parsons, and of Mr. Sewall, the schoolmaster, who urged Mr. Plumer to give 
his son a collegiate education ; but this advice was not adopted, and on his 
removal to Epping, he determined to bring up his son asa farmer. The boy 
worked upon the farm steadily till he was twenty years old, except short 
terms of attendance at the district school, from which he ceased in his seven- 
teenth year. As he grew in years, he manifested an increasing thirst for 
knowledge, and devoured every book upon which he could lay his hands. 
At that time, however, neither the scanty library at home, nor the not less 
scanty library of his neighbors, could furnish much gratification to his eager 
appetite, but whenever in the town or its vicinity he could find a book, 
new or old, he mastered its contents. 

His father and mother were respected for their industrious, frugal and re- 
ligious lives, and their children were trained in habits of virtue, industry, 
order and punctuality. Under such examples and influences, William grew 
to manhood, inberiting his father’s large physical proportions, but not his 
athletic strength and sound constitution. 

Though there was little withifi the narrow circle of his daily life to excite 
the mind or stimulate ambition, yet he was not inattentive to the stirring 
events then taking place in the neighboring provinces. He heard the causes 
and the progress of the war discussed around the family hearth, or among 
his townsmen, and his interest in the struggle would have sent him to the 
field had his health been adequate to that service. 

In 1779, being then in his twentieth year, he became a subject of religious 
convictions under the labors of the Reverend Mr. Shepherd, the Baptist 
minister of the town ; was admitted to the church of that denomination, and 
shortly afterward became an exhorter, and then a preacher, though never 
ordained to the ministry. He travelled at his will over the thickly settled 
parts of the State, and delivered his message, generally once and often twice 
a day, to large and attentive congregations. Many of his hearers were led 
to make a profession of religion. Competent witnesses of his labors and 
auditors of his discourses testified at a later day, in terms of admiration, to 
his simple but forcible language, charming voice, logical reasoning, command 
of the Scriptures, and extraordinary zeal. 

In about a year and a half from the commencement of his preaching a 
change occurred in his theological opinions, and thereupon he abandoned 
forever any idea he may have had of making the ministry his vocation. 
This short experience before the public exerted a favorable effect upon his 
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subsequent career. He made many acquaintances, also, and not a few of 
them were afterward among his clients and political supporters. 

From this time till 1784, his time was chiefly occupied on the farm, but 
his leisure hours were devoted to study, and especially to the consideration 
of questions then agitating the public mind. His attention was particularly 
called to the proposed constitution of the State. This instrument contained 
what he regarded as intolerant restrictions upon religious liberty, of which he 
was a conspicuous and faithful champion throughout his life. 

In 1784, owing to increasing debility which unfitted him for out-door labor, 
he began the study of the law in the office of Joshua Atherton, of Amherst, 
but remained there only a short time. He was now in his twenty-sixth year, 
and his advanced age, coupled with his parents’ strong aversion to the law 
as a profession, led him to hesitate about pursuing his studies any further. 
The next year he was chosen a representative to the legislature, and during 
the ensuing session entered his protest, singly and alone, against the passage 
of a measure, on the ground of its unconstitutionality. The court subse- 
quently pronounced the law unconstitutional upon the same ground as that 
on which he had based his protest, and at the following session the law was 
repealed. This fact exhibits the spirit of independence and fearlessness 
which characterized his entire public life. It is also proof that, to some ex- 
tent, he had already mastered the principles of public law, and possessed the 
sagacity requisite to apply them to the practical business of legislation. 

Upon several occasions, this year, his interest in the law was renewed, and 
in September, having first gained the consent of his parents, he entered the 
office of John Prentice, of Londonderry. There he pursued his studies with 
diligence and fidelity till November, 1787, when, upon the unsolicited recom- 
mendation of the bar, and without the usually required examination, he was 
admitted to practice. 

At that time the library of a country lawyer contained only a few books ; 
but this circumstance was not unfavorable to the acquirement of a thorough 
knowledge of the general principles of law, though not conducive to that 
liberal culture which may be gained from the large libraries and the profes- 
sional schools of the present day. Mr. Plumer did not derive much aid from 
his instructor, but by dint of hard study and patient application he laid a 
good foundation for future acquisitions. 

In 1786, he was again a member of the legislature, and still further en- 
larged hi acquaintance with the leading men of the State, and with public 
business. 

Upon his admission to the bar he opened an office in Epping, and there 
resided during the remainder of his life. His practice was considerable at 
the first, and it steadily increased until he entered public life. 

At the period when Mr. Plumer began practice, the state of the law par- 
took of the confused and unsettled condition of public affairs. During the 
first years of the war judicial tribunals were created, but without well-defined 
powers ; and the judges were generally selected for their good sense and 
weight of character alone. Indeed, before, during, and for some years after . 
the war, few of the judges were men who had been educated either in the 
theory or practice of the law. The revolution, moreover, brought in new 
ideas and a spirit which was not inclined to be fettered, either by the letter or 
spirit of the law, as promulgated at Westminster Hall ; and the judges, for the 
most part, were as little qualified as disposed to administer the law in its strict- 
ness, either as a science or asa rule of practice. The character of the bench, 
which usually represents the average ability and character of the bar, grad- 
ually improved, and within the memory of living men the judiciary of New- 
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Hampshire obtained a deserved reputation for ability and learning scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to that of any other tribunal in the United States. Among 
those who from time to time adorned that bench, might be named several 
who have contributed valuable additions to the fund of legal and historical 
literature.’ Quite as seldom as in any other part of New-England, have the 
judges of that State been selected on account of past or prospective party 
services, or failed to appreciate the solemn responsibilities of their high office. 
As a general rule, moreover, they have been not only men of sufficient 
learning, but also gentlemen. 

Not only was the state of the law in 1787 such as we have described, but 
there were few well-read lawyers, and yet there were many able and distin- 
guished men in the profession. Among these were John Pickering, John 
Sullivan, John Prentice, Joshua Atherton, William K. Atkinson, Jonathan 
M. Sewall, William Parker, Oliver Peabody, and Daniel Humphries. 
Several eminent lawyers of other States then frequently practised in New- 
Hampshire ; among whom were Bradbury of Maine, and Dexter and Parsons 
of Massachusetts. Afterward Samuel Bell, Edward St. Loe Livermore, 
Arthur Livermore, George Sullivan, Jeremiah Smith, Jeremiah Mason, 
Daniel Webster and others came to the same bar, who exemplified what 
Judge Story called “the vast law-learning and the prodigious intellectual 
power of the New-Hampshire bar.” 

The united efforts of these men raised the law from the state of uncer- 
tainty which had characterized its administration and practice, and aided in 
giving to the State a body of judicial decisions which command the respect 
of the profession at large. To have successfully coped wifh such men, as 
did Mr. Plumer, is sufficient proof of his ability. And it was in this arena 
that he was really bred to the law, and in which he proved himself an apt 
pupil. In course of time, moreover, he came to be one of the leaders of 
the bar, and is entitled to the credit of having, in several important instances, 
suggested to the courts, and through them to the legislature, principles of 
law which passed into enduring statutes. 

At that time a New-Hampshire lawyer was required to fill the offices of 
attorney, counsellor, conveyancer and advocate, and these several duties, with 
much other incidental labor, both in and out of court, rendered the work of 
the profession far more arduous than it is at present. In addition to this, it 
was the custom for the bar to follow the court in its circuit of the State. In 
order to fulfil these duties satisfactorily to his clients and to the court, there 
was required of the lawyer versatility of talents, capacity for labor, and good 
business-habits. 

There was then no dearth of business before the courts, and though the 
dockets of that period will not show any such cases as now arise in profusion 
under our law of railways, insurance, revenue, manufactures, and commerce, 
yet there were not a few causes of importance, and of these Mr. Plumer had 
his share. The published decisions of the supreme court of New-Hampshire 
date from 1816, and, other than a few, brief manuscript notes now in private 
hands, there is no report of the cases adjudicated before that year. 

No profession demands of its votaries the exercise of higher virtues or 
more varied abilities than does the law. To meet that demand the lawyer must 
bring to his work a mind trained and enriched by study; a body that never 
tires; a zeal that never languishes; and over all this, as a sentinel, that 


1 Joel Parker, Ira Perley, the late Samuel D. Bell, and Timothy Farrar—whose ‘‘ Manual 
of the Constitution of the United States,” recently published by Little, Brown & Co., is no 
less remarkable for its learning, exhaustive analysis, and faultless rhetoric, than as the 
work of an octogenarian. 
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sense of right and wrong, which neither flattery, nor bribes, nor selfish am- 
bition can corrupt or expel. The current of his professional life intermingles 
with the familiar concerns of his friends and neighbors. He is their trusted 
counsellor ; their shield against oppression ; the sworn defender of their lives, 
property and honor. His bosom receives and holds with inviolable faith 
their choicest secrets; his hand shapes and fortifies the channels of their 
benefactions and executes their dying bequests. But the theatre on which 
he prosecutes his labors, wins his victories, and suffers his defeats, is generally 
far removed from public observation. Yet the forces he employs are not in- 
ferior in quality or degree to those which, on more conspicuous fields, win 
from a grateful people, or successful party, their loudest applause or most 
substantial rewards. The warrior, the statesman, the poet, the inventor, the 
martyr, and the patriot, all live in bronze, or marble, or on the page of his- 
tory; but the lawyer seldom leaves any visible monument of his work ; sel- 
dom any more permanent memorial than vague tradition. 

From the first Mr. Plumer took a keen interest in political questions 
which then, more than such questions do now, engaged the attention of all 
classes of the people. He represented his town in the legislature in 1788, 
1790 and 1791, and in the latter year was speaker of the house. He was 
also a member of the convention of 1791, for the revision of the constitu- 
tion. He took an active part in the legislature, both in drafting bills and 
in advocating their passage. “In the convention,” said Judge Livermore, 
“he was the most influential member; so much so, that those who disliked 
the result called it the Plumer constitution, by way of insinuating that it 
was the work of one man.” He served on nearly all the important com- 
mittees, and as chairman of several of them. As evidence of his activity, it is 
said by his biographer that three-fourths of all the papers and documents 
relating to the constitutional convention of 1791, except its journal, are in 
his hand-writing. Many of the most important amendments were adopt- 
ed on his suggestion, and he energetically opposed the retention of those few 
provisions which at a later day were subjects of proposed amendment. No 
attempt was made to alter the constitution for the next sixty years, and it 
remains substantially as it was adopted: a monument of its authors’ sagacity. 

For the next six years, declining all offices, he devoted himself diligently 
to his profession. It is evident, however, from his correspondence, that he 
was deeply interested in public affairs. Under date of May 29, 1797, he 
wrote to Mr. Gordon, then in congress :— 


**T am pleased with the President’s [Adams] speech, which manifests in stron, 
terms his love of country. This is what we most want; not love nor hatred towa: 
other countries, but attachment to our own. I wait with anxiety for the answer of 
your house. I trust it will be in language worthy of freemen, firm and federal. 
Some think that after the insults and injuries we have received from France it would 
be dishonorable to attempt further negotiation. 1am not of that opinion. I would 
not sacrifice the peace and prosperity of my country to resentments, however just, on 
the one hand, nor to the etiquette of State on the other.’’ 


He was speaker of the house again in 1797, and also a member in 1798, 
1800, and 1801. About this time he was repeatedly urged to be a candi- 
date for congress, but he declined all such calls, on account of the precari- 
ous state of his health and the demands of his profession. In 1802, how- 
ever, without being consulted, he was elected to the senate of the United 
States, to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. Sheafe. In de- 
ference to the wishes of friends, he reluctantly accepted the office. This 
election, under the circumstances and in view of the large number of able 
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men from whom the selection was made, adds weight, if that were needed, 
to Mr. Webster’s statement that, at this time, Mr. Plumer was regarded as 
the ablest man in the Federal party of the State. 

Mr. Plumer’s senatorial service began soon after the election of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and when the current of public opinion had begun to set in favor of the 
doctrines and policy of the Republican party of that day. He acted with 
the Federal party on all leading measures, but never sacrificed his indepen- 
dence, or opportunities of exercising a wholesome influence upon legislation, 
by a blind adherence to party policy or an excessive display of party feeling. 
He exerted himself with considerable success to soften the intense political 
asperities that then affected social and congressional circles at the seat of 
government. 

Among the questions of importance which came before the senate during 
his term were those relating to our treaty-right of deposit of merchandise in 
New-Orleans, which was disputed by the Spanish authorities; the purchase 
of the Louisiana territory; the proposed amendment of the constitution in 
reference to choice of electors of president and vice president; the impeach- 
ment of Judge Pickering, and the attempted impeachment of Judge Chase ; 
the purchase of Florida, and non-intercourse with England. Upon some 
of these questions Mr. Plumer spoke and with effect. Several of his speeches 
are extant. They are comparatively brief, but clear, forcible and senten- 
tious arguments. He rarely addressed the senate, and never except when he 
had something to say upon the question immediately under consideration. 

Before the close of his term of office, in 1807, the Jefferson party had 
gained the ascendancy in New-Hampshire, and Mr. Plumer was not a can- 
didate for re-election. Though he was now only forty-eight years of age, 
and his health was quite restored, yet he decided not to return to the prac- 
tice of the law. But so active and inquisitive a mind as his could not long 
remain idle. 

While in congress he had collected with no little difficulty, even then, a 
very complete set of public documents, and this collection suggested to him 
the idea of writing a history of the government from the declaration of inde- 
pendence to the close of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. Subsequently he 
enlarged his plan so as to include a general history of the country from its 
discovery to-his own time. This plan embraced a great variety of topics, in 
which little of interest or value escaped his attention. In preparation for 
this great undertaking he began a course of reading, and, as far as possible, 
of original investigation. To Mr. John Quincy Adams, under date of July 
11, 1809, he wrote that he intended to devote the remainder of his days to 
this work. He had made considerable progress in it when he was again 
called by his fellow citizens to serve them, under circumstances that did not 
well admit of a refusal. From that service he did not escape for several 
years, and never made much further attempt to complete the history. This 
is to be regretted, especially with reference to that part which related to the 
early history of the government under the constitution. For such an under- 
taking he had not a few requisites: an extensive acquaintance with leading 
men ; experience in public affairs; an understanding, strong, practical, and 
disciplined by professional pursuits ; and habits of thought in which accuracy, 
clearness and philosophical method were conspicuous. 

He received encouragement in this purpose from Mr. Jefferson and others 
not less competent to advise in such matters. The following extracts from 
a letter of John Quincy Adams, dated August 16, 1809, when he was on his 
way to the Court of Russia, will serve te aid the reader in forming an esti- 
mate of Mr. Plumer. 
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««* * * The confidence with which I shall receive from your intelligence or 
opinions will be founded on a sentiment very deeply rooted in my experience and 
Guecrvation, that you see more clearly and judge more coolly of men and things 
relating to the political world than almost any other man with whom it has been my 
fortune to act in publiclife. * * * It affords me constant pleasure to recollect that 
the history of our country has fallen into the hands of sucha man. For as impar- 
tiality lies at the bottom of all historic truth, I have often been not without my 
apprehensions that no true history of our own times would appear at least in the 
course of our age; that we should have nothing but Federalist histories or Republi- 
can histories, New-England histories or Virginia histories. * * * But of men who 
unite both qualities—that of having had a practical knowledge of our affairs, and 
that of possessing a mind capable of impartiality, in summing up the merits of our 
governments, administrations, oppositions, and people—I| know not another man with 
whom I have ever had the opportunity of forming an uaintance, on the correct- 
ness of whose narrative I should so implicit] oy Such an historian * * will be 
a legislator without needing constituents. You have so long meditated “en your 
plan, and so much longer upon the duties of man in society, as they apply to the 
transactions of your own life, that I am well assured your work will carry a profound 
moral with it. And I hope * * that the moral of your history will be the indis- 
soluble union of the North American colonies.” 


This is not the place to disturb the ashes of the embittered political 
feuds which prevailed from 1800 to 1815, and which ended in the virtual 
death of one of the great historic parties concerned in them. But it is 
germane to our present purpose to say that Mr. Plumer, who had been 
educated as a Federalist and had acted with his party quite uniformly, even 
going so far as to suggest, at one time, that a dissolution of the Union might 
be a necessary remedy for what was deemed by many to be unconstitutional 
legislation and executive usurpation, had however, upon more mature con- 
sideration, withdrawn from that unwise position, and, though differing from 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Munroe in their general policy, now stood firmly in de- 
fence and support of his own country against the encroachments and un- 
friendly policy of foreign powers. Thenceforth his opposition to any 
measure relating to our foreign or domestic policy, ceased at the moment 
when he saw that further resistance would weaken the arm of his own gov- 
ernment or encourage her enemies. In this he characteristically pursued that 
independent and patriotic course which distinguishes the statesman from 
the partizan. 

By the year 1810 party ties had in some measure relaxed; issues once 
vital had died out, and new combinations were forming on fresh issues. It 
became necessary, therefore, that they who coincided with the administra- 
tion should select their candidates from such as agreed with them on 
leading questions, without much regard to minor differences. By this party 
Mr. Plumer was elected to the State senate, in the year last named, and 
chosen president of that body. His competitor for the senate was George 
Sullivan, son of* General and Governor John Sullivan, father of the late 
John Sullivan, attorney-general of the State, for some years, as were his 
father and grandfather. George Sullivan was a man of commanding abili- 
ties and popular manners, and subsequently received high honors from his 
party. At this session, Mr. Plumer was appointed chairman of a committee 
for reporting a new judiciary system, and of another for the revision of the 
laws. He declined both places. 

Upon the retirement of the veteran John Langdon in 1812, Mr. Plumer 
was nominated for the office of governor, in opposition to Ex-Gov. John 
Taylor Gilman, who was afterward repeatedly elected—a man of strong 
personal and political influence, and the chief representative of one of the 
historic families of the State. There was no choice by the people, but Mr. 
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Plumer was elected by the legislature. During the next session he was 
nominated for the United States senate, but declined. During this year 
he was officially interested in the erection of the State prison, and in the 
revision of the criminal code. 

He failed of a re-election in 1813; Gov. Gilman succeeding by a majority 
of two hundred and fifty votes, out of a total of more than thirty-five thou- 
sand cast. This election turned upon the foreign policy of the federal ad- 
ministration. Like causes operating, he was again defeated by Gov. Gilman 
in 1814 and 1815; in the latter year by an adverse majority of thirty-five 
votes. In 1816, Gov. Plumer was re-elected over Mr. Sheafe, and again 
urged to accept a seat in the senate of the United States. In 1817, he was 
re-elected by a majority of more than three thousand votes over Mr. Sheafe, 
Jeremiah Mason, and other candidates. In 1818, he was re-elected by a 
majority of upward of six thousand votes, over all candidates, including 
Jeremiah Smith, afterward governor and chief-justice. These repeated 
elections to the highest office in the gift of the people of the State, by con- 
stantly increased majorities, and over such competitors, is more conclusive 
proof of the real standing and influence of the successful candidate than 
are similar instances in more modern times. ‘This year he was again un- 
successfully urged to permit the use of his name for the office of senator. 

As governor, Mr. Plumer was far from being the mere partizan, and 
uniformly gave his sanction to those measures only which seemed to be de- 
manded by or likely to conduce to the general welfare. In his appoint- 
ments to office, of which he had an unusual number to make, and particu- 
larly in the selection of judges, special fitness for the office to be filled 
availed more in determining his action than the strongest personal or politi- 
cal attachments. 

His messages were characterized by sagacious and practical views. He 
urged, both by speech and by pen, the reformation of the criminal code, and 
of the laws regulating the administration of justice, the diffusion of educa- 
tion, and the encouragement of all industrial pursuits. He labored espe- 
cially to secure, what was then denied, perfect religious freedom. On all 
questions of a more public nature he took broad and patriotic ground. 

Gov. Plumer’s public life terminated in 1819, and he once more entered 
upon long coveted retirement, with a degree of eagerness which it is 
difficult to estimate by any living examples. From this retirement he never 
again emerged except for a single day, in 1820, when he cast his vote, as 
presidential elector, for John Quincy Adams. 

Having already laid aside the history, to which reference has been made, 
he resumed the work, begun in 1808, of collecting the data for a series of 
sketches of American biography. These sketches number one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-two, and would make seven or eight closely printed 
octavo volumes, embracing the whole circuit of American history and bio- 
graphy. The greater portion of these were left in an unfinished state, and 
have never been published. 

He also wrote and published, from 1820 to 1829, in the newspapers a 
series of essays, extending to one hundred and eighty-six numbers, which 
had a wide circulation and attracted considerable attention. Among the 
subjects treated were: Freedom of the press, hard times, speculation, in- 
temperance, industry and idleness, virtue and happiness, gaming, lotteries, 
extravagance in dress, furniture and living, insanity, education, agriculture, 
roads, government, commerce, manufactures, banks, paupers, slavery, taxa- 
tion, public debts, wars, the army, the navy, the militia, pensions, schools 
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and colleges, the professions of law, medicine, and divinity. Several of 
these — constitute very complete treatises, and the whole would make 
several volumes. 

While thus engaged he wrote and published, in 1823, an essay on longevi- 
ty, in which he treated of the great variety of causes which determine the 
conditions of health and long life. He also collected the names and some- 
thing of the history of about six hundred persons who had reached the age 
of ninety years and upward. A portion of this matter was published in 
the “ Memoirs of the American Academy.” In 1824 he published “ Re- 
marks on the authenticity of the Wheelwright Deed,” in which he maintain- 
ed that the deed in question is entitled to credit. 

His correspondence with public men of all parties, and with scientific men 
and learned societies, at home and abroad, was extensive and valuable. He 
was elected a member of the Academy of Languages and Letters, American 
Antiquarian Society, Massachusetts Historical Society, and the Royal Soci- 
ety of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. In 1823, he assisted in or- 
ganizing the New-Hampshire Historical Society, in which he took a deep 
interest, and to which he gave many of his most valuable books and papers. 
He was the first president of that society. 

The last work that engaged his pen was the life of Thomas Jefferson, 
which he began in 1843, but which he did not complete. As late as 1848, 
he had ceased almost altogether from literary labor. At the age of eighty 
his health was as good as it had usually been, but at eighty-five his memory 
had failed very perceptibly. From that date he slowly and steadily declined 
till the 22d of December, 1850, when, having outlived all his early con- 
temporaries, he passed quietly away, in the ninety-second year of his age. 

The career of Gov. Plumer was exceptional. As we have seen, he was 
essentially a self-made man; he was also well-made. He entered his pro- 
fession late in life, and had unusual success ; he filled a long term of public 
office with increasing influence and usefulness to the last, and retired to pri- 
vate life while in the full vigor of manhood ; and after that passed the long 
period of over thirty years in the enjoyment of honorable studies, and a 
well-earned fame. 

He was an original and cautious observer, and his information was exten- 
sive and practical. He was sincere and fearless in the discharge of duty 
and in the expression of his convictions ; humane to man and beast, and fond 
of the society of both young and old, to whose enjoyments he contributed by 
the unostentatious wisdom and vivacity of his conversation and the kindness 
of his manners. 

“In person,’ he was,” says his biographer, “tall and erect, his complexion 
dark, his face rather long and thin, his hair black, and his eyes black and 
sparkling, with a look and a smile—when he was pleased himself, or would 
please others—expressive of the most winning good will. * * In old age, 
his thin grey locks, the mild fire of his eye, and the smile on his lips, gave 
him a beauty and grandeur at once conciliatory and commanding.” 

Gov. Plumer was married February 12, 1788, to Sally Fowler, of New- 
market, N. H. She was born July 21, 1762, and died April 1, 1852. 
They had six children :— 


1. William, Jr., b. Feb. 9, 1789; d. Sept. 10, 1820. 


1 The portrait, from which the likeness accompanying this memoir was engraved, 
painted when the subject had already reached old age, and the engraving is not pact nr 
to those best qualified to judge of its accuracy. 
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Sally Fowler, b. Nov. 17, 1790; d. Sept. 18, 1818. 

Samuel, b. Dec. 19, 1792. ° 
George W., b. Feb. 4, 1796. 

John Jay, b. Dec. 26, 1799 ; d. May 2, 1849. 

Quintus, b. May 5, 1805; d. May 29, 1805. 
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FILIP OR ZEKILL CURTIS? 


[Communicated by Joun Georce Mercatr, M.D., of Mendon, Mass.] 


On pages 232 and 233 of the RecisTeR, may be found a copy of a bond 
from “ Filip Curtis ” to Isaac Curtis, dated January 25, 1669. On the 233d 
page, immediately following the above mentioned bond, is the following 
record :— 


‘* Hubbard, in his History of the Indian Wars, states, that Captain Henchman’s 
company marched out of Boston, Nov. 1, 1675, to rescue some youths who had been 
captured at Marlborough, by the savages, and carried off. On the fourth day’s 
march the Indian plantations were reached, an attack was made, and the youths 
were rescued. The Indians finally retreated, but Lieut. Philip Curtis, the giver of . 
the above bond, and several of the above company, were killed. This engagement 
took place about ten miles beyond where the town of Mendon is situated. Cc. 

ca Th the Massachusetts Archives, Vol. 69, p. 106, date 13: 12: °76, may be found 
a petition of Obedience Curtis, of Roxbury, whose husband wus killed by the In- 
dians, when under Capt. Henchman. She was the widow of Philip Curtis. x.” 


In the Massachusetts Archives, vol. 68, page 50, may be found a letter 
from Capt. Henchman, of which the following is a copy :— 


Honed. Gentlemen ‘* Mendon, Nov. 10, 75. 
This last night in the close of it I marched to Hassanamesit with 22 men mount- 
ed: believing that some of the enimy were there, discouered their fire dismounted 
and marched to it in two file. headed the right myself the other led by my Lieut. 
(Zekill Curtis) but as we hasted to it, their dogg gave them an alarum when wee 
were in less than musket shot ; wee stopped a little and moved againe but the dogg 
increased his barking and least they might draw into the thicket to fire on us 
ordered som to fire, hollowed and ran on as fast as we could, my Lt. first got to the 
wigwam and received a mortal shot at the dore; I hasted to round them in getting 
close beyond it —s my men had followed: but all that both of us had was not 
above five men, one of them my corporal (Abiel Lamb) whose strength out strips me 
and by reason of a fall I had in my running on, one souldier more was wounded and 
fell; his name (Thos. Andrews) who cryed out exceedingly dishartning them with 
me at the wigwamm, together with no more coming up to us, | called upon my men 
to fall on and shute into the wigwam, which no more doing, them up with me fell 
off: I cryed of them for the Lord’s sake to stay, for in retreating as we did I gave 
up myself and them with me for lost, and it was a peculiar Mercie we were not all 
slaine, for the Indians issued out and fired on us; the Marlboro man shot but not 
gerous: one of my old soldiers, as I think, kept with me (Jonathan Duning') 
and a horse: so soon as mounted [ would have had my men ride up and fire to get 
off the wounded and secure the reare but were upon flight tho I threatened to run 
them through but availed not : some few horse kept with me and by my oft running 
back in hopes to save all I could, discovered two on foot that say they had also been 
lost: at our return wee find only the two first wanting. And although this is a sad 
frown for I had as likely to fight as ever here, yet the enemy escaped not for 3 of 
them at least were slain without besides their wounded and slane as well might be 
in the wigwam. They soon hollowed and we drew off our horse and ‘by their shout 


1 Dunning. 
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seemed about fifty and the wigwam seemed to be thronged full, and a second hollow 
soone followed some prdge from a second pty for'two other fires were seen at a dis- 
tance. Ifa body of them draw this way the Town may be in distress for divers 
times I have pe them to severall things needful and will assist with my men: I 
hope they will now bestir themselves. My Lt. is a great loss to me and have not to 
supply the place. I cannot inlarg but begging a sanctified use of this and former 
frowns, for we might and had an opportunity to cill all in the wigwam off. 
I rest Hon* Gentlemen 
Yr humble servant 
D. Hencuman.”? 


Although Capt. Henchman’s letter must have been on file, among the 
colonial records, yet we cannot suppose it had ever been read by Hubbard 
when he wrote his history. The many errors which this letter of Capt. 
Henchman enables us to correct in Hubbard’s account of the Indian fight at 
Hassanamesit (now Grafton), simply proves how difficult it is for the contem- 
porary historian to arrive at a knowledge of all the facts relating to the sub- 
ject about which he writes. Antiquarian research is continually bringing to 
light new evidence for the verification of history in the shape of facts hither- 
to undiscovered or overlooked. History must be many times rewritten be- 
fore all the errors of fact and opinion which innocently find a place, in its 
earlier records, are fully eliminated. 

Thus the facts brought to light, in the letter of Capt. Henchman, give a 
very different account of the fight at Hassanamesit from that of Hubbard. 

Hubbard says Capt. Henchman left Boston November 1, and on the 
fourth day’s march attacked the Indians, and this would fix the 4th or 5th 
day of November as the time of the fight. 

Capt. Henchman says, in his letter dated November 10th, that it took 
place late in the night of the 9th. : 

Hubbard says Henchman was sent out to rescue some youths who had 
been captured at Marlborough, and that the rescue was accomplished. 

Capt. Henchman does not, in any manner, refer to the Marlborough 
youths, which, it seems rational, he would have done had their rescue been 
the object of his mission. 

Hubbard says the Indians finally retreated. 

Capt. Henchman says the Indians not only held their ground but followed 
him in his retreat. 

Hubbard says Philip Curtis and several of the company were killed. 

Capt. Henchman says Lieut. Zekill Curtis and one other were killed. 

Thus we see that Capt. Henchman’s letter, the authenticity of which, we 
presume, will not be questioned, gives a very different account of the Has- 
sanamesit fight from that of Hubbard; and although, at this lapse of time, it 
is a matter of no great consequence, so far as the actors or their desendants 
are concerned, to correct the errors of Hubbard, it is a matter of consequence 
that history should be truthful. Was it Filip or Zekill Curtis who was killed 
at Hassanamesit ? 

The honored gentleman to whom Capt. Henchman addressed his letter is 
made clear, I think, by the following entry which follows Capt. Henchman’s 
report :— 

‘* Tt is ordered by the Council yt. Maior Willard forthwith issue forth his orders 
to Capt. Prentiss to send forth twelve troopers well fitted and furnished wh arms 
Amunition and provision for 10 days and to march to Mendon or els where Capt. 
Henchman is or may bee and there to bee under his comands and order for the ser- 
vice of the Country. 

This past by ye Council. Epw. Rawson, Secy. 

12 Novembr 1675.”’ 
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LETTERS' OF JOHN WHITE AND THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Rev. Jonn Wuire? to Rev. Samvuet MATHER. 


Reverend & D Sir. GLocesTER, Feb. 3, 1734-5. 

With Joy, I received Your obliging, and entertaining Letter. And give 
You hearty thanks for Your Kindness to my Son. And with respect to 
Salem I would Say, ’tis no new thing for the checking arbitraryness in 
Church, or State, and the promoting Reformation in y* same, to make an 
uproar. I want to know whether the Narrative is come out of y* press. I 
desire that the proportion of Our Church, to supply the rest may be taken 
out of Our Subscripiion, and notifyed when to send for y® rest, with y* price. 
I should also be glad to hear ‘whether y*® Churches in Boston have proceeded 
to pass Sentence. I have thought it expedient that y* Narrative be first 
dispersed. I am exceedingly rejoyced that you engage in this Cause of 
Christ so early, so heartily, so thorowly, and Zealously, herein you act 
worthy Your Honourable descent and Progenetors the Famous M* Cotton 
and no less famous M* Mather. I hope you will as Zealously assert and 
maintain Their Faith, as well as Order. I have heard that there is like to 
be trouble at Marlborough, with respect to Principles. I long to see Your 
discourse on y* Aage. the bearer waits. I must conclude with hearty Love 
to Your self and Mad™ and am Your unworthy Uncle and Humble Servant 

Joun WHITE. 
[ Addressed] For 
The Reverend M* Samuel Mather 
Pastor of y* 2* Chh of Christ 
in Boston. 





TuHomAsS JEFFERSON TO Rev. Mr. BENTLEY. 


Sir, MonrIce1o, Aug. 19, 1805. 


Your favor of July 18th was duly received, and I with pleasure forward 
to you the expressions of my respect and esteem for the venerable General 
Starke,’ whose name lately mentioned in the newspapers, had excited in me 
at the time, the sensations which the recollection of his services were calcu- 
lated to inspire. I had been witheld from expressing them to him by a 
doubt of the propriety of such a step from one who is personally unknown 
to him. Disinterested esteem, however, and approbation, cannot be unac- 
ceptable to any one. I therefore take the liberty of soliciting your delivery 
of the enclosed letter to him. And I perform this duty with the more 
pleasure, as it furnishes an occasion of sending to yourself my friendly salu- 
tations, and assurances of great esteem and respect. 

Rev. Mr. Bentley. THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


1 Contributed by Miss Mary R. Crowninshield.—Ep., 

2 Rev. John White, minister of Gloucester, Mass., son of Joseph White, of Watertown, and 
born 1678; grad. H. C. 1698; settled in G. 1703, where he remained as pastor till his death, 
at the age of 83,in 1760. His chief printed production was entitled ‘‘ New-England’s Lamen- 
tations, with Reasons for adhering to our Platform, and Vindication of the Divine Authority 
of Ruling Elders.” 16mo. pp. 42, 10,15. Boston, 1734. 

Mr. White’s second wife was Abigail Blake, wid., dau. of Increase Mather.—Ep. 

3 Gen. John Stark.—Epb. 
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MORE PASSENGERS FOR NEW-ENGLAND. 
[Communicated by Wi1t11AM S. Appleton, A.M., of Boston, Mass.] 
The following has just been received from our associate member. 


My Dear Mr. AppLeton, London, Sept. 1870. 
t a bundle of miscellaneous manuscripts just 


Amon 
turned up in the Public Record Office, I find, with other documents relating to New- 
England, the following list of passengers, which I have the pleasure of sending to 
you for publication in the Register. I remain, Yours very truly, 
H. G. Somersy. 
Bound for New England. 

Waymouth 
y® 20" of 
March 1635. 

1 Joseph Hall* of Somerss‘ a Minist aged 40 yeare 

2 Agnis hall his Wife aged 25 y™ 

3 Joane Hall his daught’ aged 15 yeare 
Joseph Hall his sonne aged 13 yeare 
Tristram his son aged 11 yeare 
Elizabeth Hall his daught’ aged 7 yeare 
Temperance his daught" aged 9 yeare 
Grissell Hull his daught’ aged 5 yeare 
Dorothy Hull his daught’ aged 3 yeare 
10 Judeth French his srvaunt aged 20 yeare 
11 John Wood his srvaunt aged 20 yeare 
12 Robt. Dabyn his srvaunt aged 28 yeare 
13 Musachiell Bernard of batcombe Clothier in the County of Somersett 

24 yeare 

14 Mary Bernard his wife aged 28 yeare 
15 John Bernard his sonne aged 3 yeare 
16 Nathaniell his sonne aged 1 yeare 
17 Rich: Persons salter & his srvant: 30: yeare 
18 Francis Baber Chandler aged 36 yeare 
19 Jesope Joyner aged 22 yeare 
20 Walter Jesop Weaver aged 21 yeare 
21 Timothy Tabor in Somss‘ of Batcombe taylor aged 35 yeares 
22 Jane Tabor his Wife aged 35 yeare 
23 Jane Tabor his daugh" aged 10 yeare 
24 Anne Tabor his daught’ aged 8 yeare 
25 Sarah Tabor his daught" aged 5 yeare 
26 Willm Fever his srvaunt aged 20 yeare 
27 Jn°. Whitmarsk aged 39 yeare 
28 Alce Whitmarke his Wife aged 35 yeare 
29 Jm*. Whitmarcke his sonne aged 11 yeare 
30 Jane his daught' aged 7 yeare 
31 Onseph Whitmarke his sonne aged 5 yeare 
32 Rich: Whytemark his sonne aged 2 yeare * 


COnNou, 


* The name should be Hull, as corrected in the case of the youngest two children. Rev. 
Joseph Hull was of Yarmouth, Mass., where his son Tristram left descendants. 


Vout. XXV. 2 
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33 Willm Read of Batcombe Taylor in Somss“ aged 28 yeare 

34 

35 Susan Read his Wife aged 29 yeare 

36 Hanna Read his daugh* aged 3 yeare 

37 Susan Read his daught' aged 1 yeare 

38 Rich: Adams his srvante 29 yeare 

39 Mary his Wife aged 26 yeare 

40 Mary Cheame his daught’ aged 1 yeare 

41 Zachary Bickewell aged 45 yeare 

42 Agnis Bickwell his Wife aged 27 yeare 

43 Jn° Bickwell his sonne aged 11 yeare 

44 Jn° Kitchin his servaunt 23 yeare 

46 George Allin aged 24 yeare 

47 Katherin Allyn his Wife aged 30 yeare 

48 George Allyn his sonne aged 16 yeare 

49 Willm Allyn his sonne aged 8 yeare 

50 Mathew Allyn his sonne aged 6 yeare 

51 Edward Poole his srvant aged 26 yeare 

52 Henry Kingman aged 40 yeares 

53 Joane his wife beinge aged 39 

54 Edward Kingman his son aged 16 yeare 

55 Joane his daught* aged 11 yeare 

56 Anne his daught’ aged 9 yeare 

57 Thomas Kingman his sonne aged 7 yeare 

58 John Kinghman his sonne aged 2 yeare 

59 J" Ford his servaunt aged 30 yeare 

60 William Kinge aged 40 yeare 

61 Dorothy his Wife aged 34 yeare 

62 Mary Kinge his daught" aged 12 yeare 

63 Katheryn his daught’ aged 10 yeare 

64 Willm Kinge his sonne aged 8 yeare 

65 Hanna Kinge his daught* aged 6 yeare 

— 66 Thomas Holbrooke of Broudway aged 34 yeare 

67 Jane Holbrooke his wife aged 34 yeare 

68 John Holbrooke his sonne aged 11 yeare 

-169 Thomas Holbrooke his sonne aged 10 yeare 

70 Anne Holbrooke his daught’ aged 5 yeare 

71 Elizabeth his daught’ aged 1 yeare 

72 Thomas Dible husbandm aged 22 yeare 

73 Francis Dible Soror aged 24 yeare 

74 Robert Lovell husbandman aged 40 yeare 

75 Elizabeth Lovell his wife aged 35 year 

76 Zacheus Lovell his sonne 15 yeares 

78 Anne Lovell his daught’ aged 16 yeare 

79 John Lovell his sonne aged 8 yeare 
Ellyn his daught* aged 1 yeare 

80 James his sonne aged 1 yeare 

81 Joseph Chickin his servant 16 yeare 

82 Alice Kinham aged 22 yeare 

83 Angell Hollard aged 21 yeare 

84 Katheryn his Wife 22 yeare 

85 George Land his servaunt 22 yeare ~ 

86 Sarah Land his Kinswoman 18 yeare 
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87 Richard Joanes of Dinder 
88 Robt Martyn of Badcombe husbandm 44 
89 Humfrey Shepheard husbandm 32 
90 John Upham husbandman 35 
91 Joane Martyn 44 
92 Elizabeth Upham 32 
93 John Upham Jun 07 
94 William Grane 12 
95 Sarah Upham 26 
96 Nathaniell Upham 05 
97 Elizabeth Upham 03 
98 Dorss' Richard Wade of Simstuly Cop aged 60 
99 Elizabeth Wade his Wife 6 
100 Dinah his daugh’ 22 
101 Henry Lush his srvant aged 17 
102 Andrew Hallett his srvaunt 28 
103 John hoble husbandm 13 
104 Robt Huste husbandm 40 
105 John Woodcooke 2 
106 Rich: Porter husband 3 
John Porter Deputy 
Cleark to Edw: 
Thoroughgood. 


NOTES ON EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by Capt. GEorcr Henry PreEBi¥, U.S.N.] 
Continued from vol. xxiii. page 41. 


Ar this time, and in the present confessed general depression of the ship- 
building interest of New-England, consequent upon the disastrous legislation 
of Congress, and over-taxation of almost every material that is used in the 
construction and equipment of a new vessel, it may be interesting to go backa 
couple of centuries and make note of how it was fostered and encouraged 
by our colonial fathers. 

There is no subject connected with the first century of the history of 
New-England, about which so little is known as of the small vessels em- 
ployed in navigating its waters. Of the small craft employed by our, an- 
cestors in their coasting, fishing and trading voyages, our information is 
hardly sufficient even to enable the imagination to represent satisfactorily 
their form and appearance when under sail. We know that they had shallops, 
sloops, pinnaces, barks and ketches; but concerning the masts, spars, rig- 
ging and sails of these vessels, it may be said that we know nothing. 

The ship carpenter who came over to the Plymouth people in 1624, soon 
died, but not until he had built two shallops; one of which was employed 
in the fall of the next year to carry a load of corn on a trading voyage to 
the Kennebec river. She had “a little deck over her amid-ships to keep 
y® corne drie; but y® men were faine to stand it out in all weathers without © 
shelter.” The next year, they “tooke one of y* biggest of these shallops 
and sawed her in y* midle, and so lengthened her some 5 or 6 foote; and 
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strengthened her timbers, and so builte her up, and laid a deck on her; and 
so made her a conveniente and wholesome vessell, very fitt and comfortable 
for their use, which did them service 7 years after ; and they gott her fin- 
ished, and fitted her with sayles and anchors y* ensuing year.” Such were 
the first vessels of the pilgrims.’ 

In the previous paper I made mention of the “ Virginia,” a fair pinnace of 
thirty tons, built at the mouth of the Kennebec in 1607, as the first vessel 
built i in New-England of a size sufficient to cross the Atlantic, which she 
did ;? and “ The Blessing of the Bay,” the first vessel of size built in Ply- 
mouth colony, and launched July 4, 1631. But two years previous, a bark 
“already built ia the country” was sent “to bring back the fishermen, and 
such provisions as they had for fishing, &c.” * 

William Wood, who was in New-England i in 1633, in his New-England 
Prospect, speaking of Mr. Cradock’s plantation on the Mystic, says: “ Last 
year he had upon the stocks a vessel of 100 tons. That being finished, they 
are to build one of twice her burthen.” 

The ketch was probably what she was before and afterwards—a vessel 
with two masts, having the principal one placed so far aft as to be nearly 
amidships ; and the other, a short one almost close to the stern. In the 
early days of navigation, these masts carried lateen sails ; but in the last centu- 
ry, the larger mast had the yards and sails of the foremast of a ship, and the 
smaller was rigged like the mizzen-mast of a bark of the present day. This 
vessel seems to have been a favorite with our New-England ancestors. One 
only sixteen tons burthen cleared from Boston for Virginia in 1661. In 1670 
the shipping of a distinguished Boston merchant, Capt. Peter Oliver, con- 
sisted of the whole or parts of two ships, three shallops and eight catches. 
A few years later the fishing vessels of Salem were called “ catches.” * 

In 1698, Lord Bellomont says : “ Last year I examined the Registers of all 
the vessels in the three provinces of my government; and found there then 
belonged to the town of Boston 25 ships from 100 tons to 300; ships about 
100 tons and under, 38; brigantines, 50; ketches, 13; and sloops, 67; in 
all, 194 vessels. To New-Hampshire at that time 11 ships of good bur- 
then, 5 brigantines, 4 ketches and 4 sloops.” - “I believe I may 
venture to say there are more good vessels belonging to the town of Boston, 
than to all Scotland and Ireland, unless one should reckon the small craft, 
such as herring boats.’ 

A ship was built in the town of Gloucester as early as 1643, by Mr. 
William Stevens and other ship carpenters, for one Mr. Griffin. Unhappily 
for the credit of some of the workmen, a letter has been preserved, which 
shows that they were guilty of such misdemeanors as required the inter- 
ference of the colonial government, and called forth an order to proceed 
against them with force.* 

In the first letter of the Governor and Deputy of the New-England Co. 
for a plantation in Massachusetts Bay, to the Governor and Council for the 


1 Babson’s Hi Gloucester, pp. 250, 251. 

2 The records of t ‘ irginia Com any mention “ a boat built in the North Colony,” as 
haying sailed from Plymouth in England, June 1, 1609, with passengers for Virginia (Neill’s 
History of the Virginia Company, p. 30). This is considered by Mr. Neill to be the vessel 

~—mientioned in the text, and Frederic Kidder, Esq., in his speech, Aug. 29, 1870, at a meeting 
of the Maine Historical Society, in York, Me., concurred in this’ opinion —Eprror. 

3 Company’s Letter, a 8 Chronicles, p- "185. 

4 Babson’s History of Gloucester. 
et - a Papers, pp. 790.—See Provincial Papers, New-Hampshire. Vol. ii. Parti. 

6 Endicott’s letter to Governor Winthrop. 
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London Plantation in the Massachusetts Bay in New-England, dated 
April 17, 1629, there is mention of many men and various articles of trade 
and use having been sent from London, and among the rest, “ We have 
sent six shipwrights, of whom Robert Moulton is chief. ‘These men’s enter- 
tainment is very chargeable to us; and by agreement it is to be bourne 
two thirds at the charge of the general company, and the other one third is 
to be borne by Mr. Cradock our Governor, and his associates interested in 
a private stock. We hope you will be careful to see them so employed as 
may countervail the charge, desiring you to agree with Mr. Sharp that their 
labor may be employed two thirds for the General Company, and one third 
for Mr. Cradock and his associates; praying you to accommodate said Mr. 
Cradock’s pedple in all fitting manwer as he doth well deserve.” 

In a second letter addressed to Mr. Endicott, under date May 28, 1629, 
and continued to June 3, after informing him that a confirmation of his 
ane as Governor has been established in a full ‘court, we find the fol- 
owing :— 

° The provisions for building ships, as pitch tar, rosin, oakum, old ropes 
for oakum, cordage and sail cloth, in all these ships, with nine firkins and 
_ five barrels of nails in the ‘ Two Sisters,’ are two thirds for the company in 
general, and one third for the Governor Mr. Cradock and his partners ; as is 
also the charge of one George Farr, now sent over to the six shipwrights 
formerly sent.” It also desires that a store-house may be erected for the 
shipwrights of whom Robert Moulton was principal; that they may be 
assisted by other colonists; that as soon as three shallops are finished, they 
be owned by the preceding bodies, be equipped and perform voyages on their 
account in the proportion just specified. It says, in the language of the court, 
“As our Governor [Matthew Cradock] hath engaged himselfe beyond all 
expectation in this business, not only in his particular, but by great summes 
disbursed for the generall, to supply the wants thereof; soe our desire is, 
that you endeavor to giue all furtherance and friendly accomodacén to his 
agents and servants.” It adds, “if you send the shipps to fish at the 
Bancks and expect them not to returne again to the plantacon, that then you 
send our Barke that is already built in the country, to bring back our fisher- 
men and such provisions as they have for fishing.” From this it would 
seem that a vessel had been built, most probably at Naumkeag, and that the 
Desire, launched in 1636, was not the first vessel built in the colony as some 
have supposed. It is very likely thet Robert Moulton and company erected 
many a serviceable craft for its watery element, before the timber of the one 
just named was levelled in the forest.' In 1638, the ship Desire, Capt. William 
Peirce, returned from the West Indies after a seven-months’ voyage. He 
brought cotton, tobacco and negroes from Providence, and salt from Tortugas. 
The negroes mentioned in this connection were undoubtedly slaves, who seem 
to have been the first imported into the colony. Thus the vessel built at Mar- 
blehead in 1636, of 120 tons, and whose name signified that she was the 
bearer of good to our community and commonwealth, was turned from her 
proper use, even by the best of men, and made the transport of enslaved 
Africans to our soil.?_ I have shown, in the former paper, that the first 
American vessel which engaged in the slave trade sailed from Boston in 
1645, for Guinea, and that the people of Boston ordered the slaves to be 
restored to their native land at the public expense.* 


1 Feit’s Annals of Salem, vol. i. pp. 97-102. 

2 Felt’s Annals, vol. ii. p. 230. 5 

3 See N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. xxiii. p. 40. 
2* = 
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About 1640, a pinnace called the “ Make Shift,” so called because she 
was built of the wreck of a greater vessel cast away in April of the preceding 
year at the Isle of Sable, was cast away on a ledge of rocks near Long 
Island ; the goods were lost, but the men were saved. 

In 1641, Richard Hollingworth, while engaged in building a large vessel 
in Salem, probably the one of 300 tons which Hugh Peters induced some 
of the merchants to have built, was so unfortunate as to have one of his 
workmen, Robert Baker by name, killed, and he was required by the court 
of assistants to pay £10 to the wife and children of the deceased, because 
they thought that sufficient care was not taken to have his tackle strong 
enough.” 

In the summer of 1642, five ships more were built, three at Boston, one 
at Dorchester, and one at Salem.* May 15, 1644, two new ships, one of 
250 [tons], built at Cambridge, the other of 200, built at Boston, set 
sail towards the Canaries laden with pipe staves, fish, &c.* 

Oct. 17, 1646, a ship of 300 tons built at Boston was launched.’ The 
author of New-England’s First Fruits, writing from Boston, Sept. 26, 1642, 
says: “ Besides many boat shallops, hoys, lighters, pinnaces, we are in the 
way of building ships of 100, 200, 300, 400 tons. Five of them are already 
at sea, many more in hand at this present, we being much encouraged herein 
by reason of the plenty and excellence of our timber for that purpose, 
and seeing all the materials will be had there in a short time.” 

In 1644, an order was passed by the general court for the better building 
of vessels, and they offered to incorporate a company who might desire it for 
such business. 

In 1659, Edward Gaskill (Gascoyne), William Giggles or Jeggles. In 
1664, Eleazer Gedney. In 1669, Jonathan Pickering is allowed to build ship- 
ping “next beyond the causeway, at the end of the town,” if he do not in- 
commode the highway, nor hinder cattle from coming to the salt water.’ 

1677, March 23, “ Voated yt Jonathan Pickering hath granted to him a 
convenient parcell of land about Hardie’s Coue for himself and heirs foreuer 
to build vessels upon, and y° selectmen are appointed and impowered to lay 
out y*® same, and this to be full satisfaction for y* prejudice done him,” &c. 

Johnson, in his Wonder- Working Providence, writing of this period takes 
notice of the “ good timber for shipping,” to be found in Gloucester, and of 
several vessels that had been built in that town, and mentions. “a very suffi- 
cient builder ;” in allusion without doubt to Wm. Stevens, who in 1642-44, 
and again in 1652 and 1659, was one of the principal town officers. A few 
years later, a town regulation declares that “all ship-carpenters that build 
vessels of greater or less burthen, shall pay unto the Town, before the launch- 
ing of any vessel, one shilling a Ton unto such as the Townsman shall appoint ; 
or pay, as a delinquent of Town order, ten pence a tree. Neither shall they 
be permitted to import or transport board, planks, clapboards, boates, hoop- 
staves, fire wood, or any Timber, more than other men, but only in building 
vessels in the Town.” ® 

After a lapse of twenty years, the noted shipwright of Gloucester, William 


1 Winthrop’s Journal, Savage’s ed., vol. ii. p. 24. 

; — vol, le 178. P “4 70, 
inthrop’s Journal, Savage’s ed., vol. ii. pp. 79. 

4 Ibid, 212, ait ” 

5 Ibid, 339. 

6 Young's Chronicles of the First Planters, p. 185. 

7 Felt’s Annals, p. 179. 

8 Babson’s History of Gloucester, p. 188. 
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Stevens, reappears as the builder of a ship in the town. He may have built 
several during this period ; but not till 1661 can any particular instance be 
given. In June of that year, he agreed with “John Brown, for himself and 
Nicholas and John Balbach, of Jarssy, to build 1 new ship of 68 foot long 
by ye keele, and 23 foot broad from outside to outside, and 94 foot in ye 
hold under ye beam; with two decks, forecastle, quarter-deck; ye deck 
from ye mainmast to ye forecastle to be 5 foot high, with a fall at ye fore- 
castle 15 inches, and a raise at ye mainmast to ye quarter deck of 6 inches. 
The great cabin to be 6 foot high. The sd Stevens to be paid the sum of 
£3. 58. for every tunn of the said ships burthen.” Fora part of his pay, 
he was to receive “£150 in Muscovadoes Shugar, at 2d. by the pound at 
Barbados.”* 

Meprorp.—Governor Winthrop sailed from Cowes, Isle of Wight, on 
Thursday, April 8, 1630. On Saturday, June 12, he reached Boston Bay, 
and on the 17th (celebrated afterwards in our later history for the first great 
struggle of our revolution) records :—* Went up Mistick river about 
six miles;” and then next year by a ‘singular coincidence is recorded the 
launch on the banks of the Mystic, at Ten Hills Farm, of The Blessing of the 
Bay, the first vessel of the infant colon And Aug. 9 :—* The Governor's 
bark being of thirty tons, went to sea.” "She was built i subscription, and cost, 
it is said, one hundred and forty-five pounds, and her owner said of her, May 
16, 1636: “I will sell her for one hundred and sixty pounds.” From this in- 
crease of value it is evident she had suffered no deterioration from her five- 
years’ wear. 

The second year (1632) witnessed another vessel built by Mr. Cradock 
on the bank of the Mystic, whose register was a hundred tons. In 1633, a 
ship of two hundred tons was built; and another, the “ Rebecca,” tonnage 
unknown. Mr. Wm. Wood in 1633 writes: “ Mr. Cradock is here at charges 
of building ships. The last year, one was upon the stocks of a hundred 
tons; that being finished, they are to build twice her burthen.” One of the 
vessels built in Medford or Meadford, of this era, was “six weeks going to 
Virginia.” 

There is a tradition, probably founded on fact, that small sloops called 
lighters, fit for river navigation, were built in very early times, at the “ land- 
ing” near “ Rock Hill,” in West Medford. At a later day, one of these 
was built there by Mr. Rhodes, of Boston, and called the Mayflower, in 
honor of the vessel which landed our Pilgrim Fathers on the Rock of Ply- 
mouth. The registers of this small craft, if any ever existed, are lost; as no 
trace of them can be found“in the Custom House records in Boston or those 
of the departments in Washington.’ 

In the former paper was given the substance of a law dated Oct. 4, 1641, 
relating to the building of ships—and May 29, 1644, so important had the 
subject become, the general court proposed the formation of a company of 
ship builders “ with power to regulate the building of ships, and to make 
such orders and laws amongst themselves as may conduce to the public 

ood.” 
. As the banks of the Mystic were the cradle of New-England shipbuilding, 
so they have continued to be the nursery up to the present times. In 1846, 
the Rev. A. R. Baker, of Medford, preached a sermon on ship-building, 
which was published, and to which was appended a register of vessels built 


1 Babson’s History of Gloucester, p 
: | History of Medford, pp. 357-8. 
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in Medford, from the beginning of the century, giving the year of their con- 
struction, their description and names, the yard where built, the names of 
their builders and owners, and residence of the latter, the tonnage of each 
vessel, the total tonnage, and the estimated value of the hull, spars and 
blocks of each, at forty-five dollars per ton. In the History of Medford this 
register is brought down to 1855, with an aggregate of 232,206 tons, at a 
cost as above of $10,449,270. The greatest number constructed in any 
one yard was one hundred and eighty-five, and in a single year (1845) 
thirty. The first vessel built in Medford after the revolution, was the brig 
Mount Etna of 188 tons, built by T. Magoun, for Melzer Holmes, of Bos- 
ton. The smallest on the list above referred to, was the schooner Fawn, 36 
tons, built in 1835, by George Fuller, for R. B. Forbes, of Boston. The 
largest, the ship Ocean Express, 2000 tons, built by J. O. Curtis, for Reed 
and Wade, of Boston. The Columbiana, built in 1837, was the first of 600 
tons, and the Shooting Star, built in 1850, the first clipper. Mr. Thatcher 
Magoun, who built the Mount Etna, may be considered the father of modern 
ship-building in Medford. “ An accident led him one pleasant day, on 
a stroll upon Winter Hill; and standing on one of those mounds of earth 
thrown up by our patriot soldiers, he took a calm survey of Mystic river as the 
tide gave its full outline. At this moment came into his mind the thought 
that here was a good place to build ships. But many things were to be ascer- 
tained about it. How deep is the water at high tide? Are there any rocks 
and shoals in the bed of the stream? Can timber be readily got in the 
neighborhood? These were inquiries which rushed through his young soul, 
and he felt they must be answered. As his eye was searching river and 
forest, he saw the two masts of a schooner, which was lying at one of the 
wharves in Medford. He immediately started for her. This was his first 
visit to Medford. He reached the schooner ; and his eager question to the 
captain was, ‘ How much water do you draw?’ Answer, ‘ ten feet.’ ‘ What’s 
your tonnage?’ Ans. ‘one hundred and twenty tons.’ ‘Do you go up and 
down the river often?’ ‘Yes, I bring wood for this distillery.’ ‘Are there 
any large rocks or bad shoals in the bed of the river?’ ‘No, it’s all clear.’ 
‘ How deep is the water generally at high tide?’ ‘ I guess from 15 to 20 feet.’ 
‘Do you think an empty ship of 300 tons could float down the river?’ 
‘Oh yes.’ After this conversation he silently concluded to make the trial. 
He found affluent and intelligent citizens in Medford, who were ready to aid 
him, but he told them ‘he could not afford to be helped.” Some advised 
his building above the bridge, but after examining the bed of the river at 
low tide by fording and wading, he decided upon a spot below it, where all 
the ships built by him were afterwards constructed. And in 1802 he laid the 
first keel of that fleet of ocean merchant ships, numbering in the next half 
century 175 built at that yard alone, whose sails have whitened every sea 
and bay on the navigable globe.” ? ; 

In 1813-14, the brigs Rambler, Reindeer, and Abellino, of 317,381, and 
44 tons, were each built in thirty-six days for privateering ; and in 1815, the 
brig Avon, of 388 tons, was built in the short space of twenty-six days. In 
1817, the ship Falcon, of 273 tons, was launched from Mr. Magoun’s yard, and 
is remarkable for being the first vessel built and launched in Medford, with- 
out a daily allowance of ardent spirits to the ship-carpenters. In 1820, two 
brigs, of 162 tons each, the “'Tamahourelaune,” and “Jones,” were built 
by Mr. Magoun, for Mr. Josiah Marshall, and after they were set up, taken 


1 Brooks’s History of Medford, p. 361. 
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down, transported to Boston, and shipped on board the Thaddeus, command- 
ed by Capt. A. Blanchard, of Medford, for the Sandwich Islands, who also 
carried out the first American missionaries.’ 

CHARLESTOWN.— Willoughby had a shipyard in Charlestown, on the site 
of the Fitchburg railroad depot, or in Warren avenue; and was in 1641 
building a ship. The town, to encourage the enterprise, gave him liberty “to 
take timber from the common,” and without “ being bound to cut the tops 
of the trees.” 

In 1677, a dry dock was built in that town. In 1667, the general court 
offered strong inducements to any one who would make a “ Dry Dock in 
Boston or Charlestown, {jt to take in a ship of three hundred tons,” and one 
was, that no others should build one for twenty-one years. The offer was 
renewed in 1668. The work was not done until 1677, when James Russell 
and others built one near Harris’s wharf, a short distance from the Navy 
Yard. It was evidently a great enterprise for the time.’ 

[To be continued.] 


THOMAS BIRD, OF DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
SOME OF HIS DESCENDANTS. 


[Communicated by W1LL1aM B. Trask, Esq., Boston, Mass.] 


Tuomas’ Brrp was born in England about the year 1613, in the reign 
of James the First. As to the time of his arrival in this country we are 
not informed. He joined the church in Dorchester in 1642, after its re- 
organization under the distinguished Rev. Richard Mather. He was made 
a bailiff in 1654, and was by occupation a tanner. He lived on what is 
now called Humphreys street. His tan-yard was on the ground nearly 

posite, a little to the north-east, of the present residence of Thomas 
Gr room, Esq., where a few years ago the yard and pits might have been 
seen. Jonas Humphreys and his son James were also tanners and near neigh- 
bors to Mr. Bird, owning and occupying land at the south end of the above 
named street. Among his cotemporaries in the same respectable and lucra- 
tive business, in the town, were John Glover, John Gornhill and others, as 
also Jeremy Houchin and Henry Bridgham, of Boston, who were formerly 
of Dorchester. 

Thomas Bird died June 8, 1667, aged 54. His will was proved July 17, 
1667. (See Reg., vol. xvi. p. 161.) 


Appended is a fac-simile of nD 
signature to that document. The ay ab 
inventory of hisestate, taken by AO? 


John Capen, Sen. and Jasper 
Rush, amounted to the large sum in those times, of about one thousand 
pounds. His widow, Ann, died Aug. 21, 1673. They had:— 

2.i. Tomas, b. May 4, 1640; d. Jan. 30, 1709-10. 


3. ii, Jonn, b. March 11, 1641 ; d. Aug. 2, 1732. 
iii. Samvet, bap. April, 1644. 


1 Brooks’s History of Med; 
? Frothingham’s History on Charlestown, p. 144, 182. 
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4, iv. James, b. about 1647; d. Sept. 1, 1723. 
v. Saran, bap. Aug. 12, 1649; d. April 24, 1669. 
vi. Josern, died Sent. 26, 1665. 


2. THomas*( Thomas" ), b. May 4, 1640; m. Thankful, dau. of Humphrey 
Atherton, Feb. 2, 1665. He was made freeman, April 18, 1690 ; 
died Jan. 30, 1709-10. She was born in 1644; died April 11, 1719. 
The inventory of his estate, taken by Daniel Preston, James Foster 
and James Blake, was £570.14.5. Among his effects were a Negro 
man servant, valued at £45; a Negro maid servant, at £30; hous- 
ing, orchard, meadow and other lands, £390. 

On the 8th of March, 1710-11, there was an agreement between 
the widow and children of Thomas Bird, late of Dorchester, deceased, 
intestate. The widow releases all her right unto her children, unto 
the housing, lands and other estate of her deceased husband, except 
the right in the dwelling house and other privileges mentioned and 
to her reserved. In consideration the Children agree to pay their 
Mother the An-al rent of £10, viz., Joseph +% and each of the 
other children in a just proportion. The Mother freely to enjoy, 
during her life, one third part of all the housing, convenient part of 
the cellar, and liberty of the Oven as she shall have occasion, and the 
little Garden and such part’of the fruit of any of the Fruit Trees on any 
part of the Lands as she desires for her own eating, while growing on 
said Trees, and one third of the moveables, which their Mother may sell 
or Dispose of as her own Comfort if needed by her, otherwise to come 
in a just Division at her decease. That Benjamin Bird, one of the 
sons of the deceased, in Consideration of £470 paid to the rest of the 
Children, shall Enjoy all the housing, Land and Moveable estate of 
our said Deceased Father, except the right of common and undivided 
Lands in the New Grants and the housing and moveables set out to 
our Mother. Signed by Thankful Bird, Joseph Bird, Benjamin 
Bird, Jeremiah Fuller, Jonathan Jones, Sarah Jones, John Clark, 
Isaac Howe, Submit How, Edward White, Patience White, Mary 
Bird and Mercy Bird. 

Thomas and Thankful (Atherton) Bird had :— 

5.i. Josern, b. Oct. 1, 1666; d. March 9, 1711-12. 

ii. Tsanxrvt, b. Feb. 6, 1667; m. 1700; Lieut. Jeremiah Fuller, of Newton. 
She was his third wife ; died 1729 ; she had six children. Mr. Fuller 
had a fourth wife, who died in 1742. He died Dec. 23, 1743, aged 85. 
See Jackson’s History of Newton, 280, and Savage’s Dictionary. 

iii. Saran, b. Oct. 24, 1669; m. Jonathan Jones, April 7, 1709. 

iv, Awnnz, b. Nov. 8, 1671; m. John Clark, of Newton, April 16,1697. (For 
the names of their six children and their births, see Jackson’s Hist. of 
Newton, 258, where it is erroneously stated that John Clark, Jr. 
m. Ann Pierce, of Dorchester, instead of Anne Bird. There was no Ann 
Pierce in Dorchester, that we know of, at that date.) 

v. Tuomas, b. Aug. 11, 1673. He was one of the ‘‘ Canada soldiers,’ un- ~ 
der the command of Capt. John Withington, of Dorchester, in the 
famed expedition of 1690. Of the seventy-five in that company, forty- 
six, says the Church records, never returned. Thomas Bird was, doubt- 
less, among the lost. In thelist of those who were admitted by the 

eneral court of Massachusetts, as settlers or grantees into a new 
Township in the county of Worcester, Mass., about January, 1737-8, 
incorporated in 1765, by the name of Ashburnham), was ‘* Benjamin 
ird, ju. of Dorchester, in the right of his Vncle, Thomas Bird.’ 
See Register, xvi. 148, 149; Hist. of Dorchester, p. 256. 
6. vi. Mary, — b. Jan. 26, 1674. 
7. vii. Susmir, b. May 13, 1678. 
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viii. Mercy, b. Feb. 6, 1679. 
ix. Parrence, b. Nov. 19; d. Dec. 25, 1681. 
x. Partence, b. Nov. 27, 1683; d. Dec. 11, 1757. 
9. xi. Bunsamin, b. April 13, 1686; d. suddenly, March 29, 1757. 


3. Joun? ( Thomas' ), b. March 11, 1641; m. Elizabeth, dau. of Richard 
Williams, of Taunton. He was made freeman May 7, 1673; was 
one of the Selectmen and Assessors of the town of Dorchester, in 
1694, 95,96. She died Oct. 20, 1724, aged 77. He died Aug. 2, 
1732, in y* 91st year of hisage. See copy of grave-stone inscription, 
Register, vi. 179 ; deposition (1731), do. xiii. 342. Will of John Bird, 
made Nov. 11,1724. Proved Aug. 28,1732. Mentions dau. Damaris 
Hawes, dec* and her children; to grandson Wm. Wright, lands from 
the right of my father-in-law Richard Williams, if he the st Wm. arrive 
to the age of 21 years; grandson John Bird ; special bequests are made 
—the residue to be divided into ten parts, to each heir a Portion, 
viz.: son John Bird, dau. Abial Bird; son Samuel Bird, dau’. Me- 
hitable Blake, Hannah Dean, Elizabeth Beighton, Catharine Dean, 
Deighton Morneck, alias Mirick, Silence Clapp and Jane Wilbore. 
Inventory of the estate, £470.10. John and Elizabeth (Williams) 
Bird had :— 

10. i. Joun, b. Dee. 26, 1670; d. Aug. 5, 1745. 
ll. ii. Anret, bap. April 27, 1673. 
iii. Damaris, b. & t. 18, 1675; m. Hawes. 
iv. MEHITABLE, m. Blake. 
v. Hannan, b. Dec. 16, 1677; m. John Dean, of Taunton, Sept. 21, 1699. 
She ‘‘ took hold on ye Covenant ’’ of the Church in Dorchester, Sept. 8, 
1700. For the bi of their nine children in Taunton, see Register, 


xvi. 327. 
12. vi. Samvet, b. April 14, 1680; d. March 20, 1740. 
vii. Exizasern, b. Jan. 4, 1682 ; m. John Beighton; d. Dec. 5, 1732. 

* viii. Katuaring, b. March 14, 1685; m. Israel Deane, of Taunton, March 20, 
1704-5. He was son of John Deane of Taunton, son of John, and was 
born Aug. 4, 1685, d. July 14, 1719. His wife survived him. See 
Register, iii. 386. Names and date of births of their six children in 
Register, xvii. 235. 

ix. Drrron (a daughter), b. Novy. 10, 1687; m. Morneck alias Mirick. 

x. Sience, b. Feb. 14, 1689-90 ; m. William Wright, “ of Great Brittaine,”’ 
Aug. 5, 1713 ; afterwards m. Joshua Clap, of Dedham, Dec. 4, 1718. 

xi. Janz, b. June 25, 1693 ; m. Wilbore. 


4. James’ ( Thomas"), b. about 1647; m. Mary George, April 6, 1669. 
She died in child-bed, Jan. 23, 1673. He m. Ann Withington, Nov. 
13, 1679, who died Sept. 21, 1723. He was a tanner by trade; was 
made freeman April 18, 1690. He is called “ Ensigne ;” was con- 
stable in 1677 ; one of the Selectmen and Assessors in 1693; died 
Sept. 1, 1723. It may be observed that Mr. Bird, his widow Ann, 
and daughter Priscilla, died in the same month, namely September, 
1723. Inventory of his estate taken, by James Blake, Jun’, Pre- 
served Capen, and Thomas Wiswell, Nov. 26, 1723. Amount, 
£1107.16.8. Mentions about 90 acres'of land. James Bird and 
wife Mary had :— 

i. A daughter, b. Sept. 22; d. Oct. 1, 1670. 
13. ii. James, b. Dec. 27, 1671; d. Sept. 15, 1728. 


By wife Ann (Withington) Bird had :— 


iii. Eunice, b. Oct. 16, 1680; d. Aug. 3, 1709. 
iv. Exenezer, b. Jan. 30, 1683; d. Jan. 18, 1703, by a fall from his horse. 
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v. Berpez, b. May 22, 1686; m. Remember Preston, May 3, 1705. He 
was’ son of Daniel and Abigail (Jackson) Preston, and grandson 
of Deacon Daniel and Mary. ‘** Preston Family,’’ Register, xiv. 
26, where it says he ‘‘ left no issue.’”’ Shedied Dec. 25, 1746, aged 
61. Register, vi. 239. 

vi. Priscrtna, b. April 10, 1688 ; d. Sept. 24 (grave-stone says 23), 1723. 

vii. Henry, b. March 20, 1689-90 ; Ha May 5, 1756. 

viii. Tuomas, b. Jan. 1, 1692-3 ; d. May 3, 1770. 


JosEePn’ ( Thomas,’ Thomas’ ), b. Oct. 1,1666 ; m. 1st Miriam, 2d Johan- 
nah, dau. of Joseph Leeds. He died March 9, 1711-12. Blake in 
his Annals, under date of 1712, gives the particulars of Mr. Bird’s 
death. “This year, March 9th, Joseph Bird died by a wound in his 
fore-head occasioned by his Gun flying out of y* Stock when he 
fired it at Fowl, being upon y°* water in his Cannoo.” Johanna 
Bird, widow, and Aaron Bird, husbandman, Administrators of 
Estate of Joseph Bird, husbandman, May 12, 1712. Joseph Bird 
by wife Miriam had :— 

i. Aaron,  b. Aug. 28, 1690; d. Jan. 1, 1745. 

ii. Hannan, b. Aug. 2, 1692. , 

By wife Hannah had :— - 
iii. Joszru, b. May 28, 1698; d. Aug. 1, 1727. 
iv. Comrort, b. Feb. 3, 1701-2. John, son of Comfort and Rachel Bird, b. 
in Boston, Oct. 30, 1723; Sarah, b. Nov. 15, 1725. 
y. Patience, b. April 4, 1705; m. John Day, June 30, 1726. She died 
March 18, 1729-30. 
vi. THanKFuL, b. Dec. 15, 1710; m. Samuel Leeds, Jr., Sept. 16, 1734. 


Mary’? ( Thomas,? Thomas' ), b. Jan. 26, 1674; m. Jonathan Kelton, 
Feb. 4, 1717-18. They had :— 


i. Mary, b. Dee. 11, 1718. v. JONATHAN, b. May 27, 1730. 
ii. Tuomas, b. July 5, 1721. vi. Antari, b. Jan. 10, 1732-3. 
iii. Sotomon, b. Dec. 4, 1723. vii. Ex1yan, b. Aug. 16, 1735. 


iv. Gzorce, b. July 28, 1727. 


Susmit’ ( Zhomas,? Thomas' ), b. May 13, 1678; m. Isaac How, Nov. 
26,1701. They had:— 


Tuomas, b. Sept. 23, 1703; d. ye last of October following. 


. Mary, _b. Nov. 29, 1704. vi. Isaac, b. June 16, 1715. 
i. Supmir, b. April 10, 1707. vii. Josern, b. March 27, 1716-17. 

iv. Tuomas, b. Oct. 12, 1709. viii. Jostan, b. Dec. 16, 1718. 

Samuzt, b. July 22, 1711. ix. Saran, b. May 18, 1722. 


Patience’ ( Thomas,’ Thomas' ), b. Nov. 27,1683 ; m. Edward White 
(b. Aug. 4, 1683, son of James and Sarah (Baker) White, and 
grandson of Edward and Martha). Patience died Dec. 11, 1757. 
They had :— 

i. Epwarp, b. Nov. 25, 1712; d. May 6, 1755. 

ii. Patrence, b. Dec. 22, 1714; m. Samuel Blake, June 5, 1740. He was b. 
Sept. 6, 1715, son of James and Wait (Simpson) Blake, who was the 
son of James and Ruth (Batchelder) Blake, the son of James and 
Elizabeth ( Clap) Blake, the son of William and Agnes. 

Samuel and Patience (White) Blake had a i} Sarah, b. Sept. 
21, 1754, who m. June 9, 1772, John® Pierce (b. Sept. 22, 1742), son 
of John,s son of John,’ son of Thomas,? who was the son of Robert! and 
Ann (Greenway) Pierce. 

John® and Sarah (Blake) Pierce had ten children, one of whom, 
Patience,’ b. Dec. 26, 1787 (great-granddaughter of Patience (Bird) 
White), m. Aug. 4, 1811, William Trask. They were the parents of 
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William Blake Trask, the compiler of this genealogy, who was born 
= Nov. 25, 1812, one hundred years after the birth of G) Edward White. 
iii. Apisan, b. Jan. 23, 1716-17, ‘‘ which was several months after his 

father’s Decese.’’ 

Sarah, dau. of Edward White, b. March 1, 1708; d. March 3, 1708. 

Sarah, dau. of Edward White, b. April 3, 1711. Whether these were 

the daughters of Edward, bya former wile, or the children of Patience, 

the record does not inform us. 


9. Bengzamin® ( Thomas, Thomas' ), b. April 13, 1686. The intention 





of marriage is entered on Boston records thus :—“ Benjamin Bird, 
of Boston, to Johannah Harrise, of Ipswich, Jan. 30, 1710.” He was 
for a while wharfinger in Boston. He was an important man in the 
town of Dorchester; was Constable in 1725, chosen to the same 
office in 1727, and paid his fine for non-acceptance, according to the 
law of the times; was a Selectman and Assessor, 1728-32. Deputy 
to the General Court and Representative, 1729-33 and ’37. He 
bought the 1000 acres of the Dorchester school land in Lunenburg, 
March 4, 1733-4, for the sum of £490. For some account of the 
troubles that were experienced bythe Church and Society in Dor- 
chester during the Whitefield excitement in the years 1746 and ’47, 
see Blake’s Annals, 63-65, and History of Dorchester, 311-13. Mr. 
Bird and his son Samuel were in strong opposition to the church 
and its pastor, the Rev. Jonathan Bowman, but the Council ot 
Churches sustained the latter. 
Benjamin and Johannah (Harris) Bird had fifteen children; the 
first five were born in Boston, the other ten in Dorchester. 
i. Mrinpwett, b. March 8, 1711-12 ; m. Ebenezer Parker, of Newton, May 
10, 1739. She was his second wife. They had Sarah, b. Aug. 27, 
1740; Samuel, b. Oct. 25, 1742. She died in 1756. See Jackson’s 
Hist. Newton, 379. 
ii. Mary, b. July 4, 1713. 
iii, ANNE, b. Nov. 27, 1714. 
iv. Sarau, b. Oct. 4, 1716. 
vy. Bensamin, b. Jan. 15, 1717, who had land in Ashburnham in the right 
of his uncle Thomas, before mentioned. 
vi. Exizaseru. b. July 27, 1721; d. Sept. 12, 1736. 
vii, Tuomas, b. Sept. 29, 1722; d. Oct. 27, 1722. 


18. viii. Samuzt, b. March 27, 1724. 


ix. ApicaL. b. June 20, 1725; d. Sept. 24, 1725. 

x. Hannau, b. Sept. 29, 1726; m. Norman Clark, of Newton, June 1, 1749. 
xi. JouN, b. April 22, 1729. 

xii. Rvru, b. May 16, 1730; d. Sept. 15, 1730. 

xiii. SusannaH, b. March 20, 1731-2 ; m. Enoch Glover, Nov. 23, 1756. 

xiv. JosepH, b. June 9, 1733; d. Dec. 24, 1733. 


19. xv. JonaTHAN, b. Jan. 1, 1734-5. 
10. Jonn® (John,? Thomas' ), b. Dec. 26, 1670; m. Mary Royal, Nov. 20, 





1696. She died Dec. 23, 1751. They had :— 


i. Writuam, b. Oct. 13, 1697. A William Bird m. Elizabeth Leighton, in 
Boston, June 1, 1728. 

ii. Jerusna, b. June 10, 1700. 

~ iii. Jonn, _ b. June 22, 1709. 


Astet’ (John, Thomas' ), bap. April 27, 1673; m. Mindwell Weeks, 
of Roxbury, Jan. 29, 1704-5. She died Dec. 19, 1724, in the 52d 
year of her age. He m. Mary Clap, Jan. 29,1725. She d. Jan. 2, 
1752, in the 77th year of her age. He died Feb. 24, 1757. Abiel 
and Mindwell (Weeks) Bird had :— 


i. Mryvwett, b. May 3, 1706; m. Samuel Clap, Dec. 23, 1725. 
Vou. XXV. 3 
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SamvueEt’ (John? Thomas' ), b. April 14, 1680; m. Sarah Clap, May 
16, 1704. He died March 20, 1740. Division of the estate of 
Samuel Bird, of Stoughton, June 17, 1742, between Sarah, the 
widow, son Samuel and danghters Katharine Hewins, Mehetable 
Belcher, Sarah Day, Elizabeth Bird and Damaris Bird. Inventory 
of his estate taken April 27, 1741. Amount £1731.5.10. Sarah 
Clap was dau. of Desire Clap. They had :— 


i. Karnartyeg, b. March, 1705; m. Joseph Hewins, Jr., of Stoughton, 
June 1, 1727. 

ii. Menrrastg, b. Dec. 8, 1706; m. Clifford Belcher, of Stoughton. 

iii. Saran, b. Sept. 4, 1708; d. Feb. 26, 1709-10. 

iv. Saran, b. July, 1711; m. John Day, Oct. 8, 1730 ; d. Feb. 26, 1761. 

v. Exizasern, b. Aug. 15, 1716. , 

vi. Damaris, b. July 2, 1719. 

vii. Hannan, b. Aprii 29, 1722; d. Feb. 26, 1725-6. 

viii. Samuen, _b. Feb. 2, 1724-5; d. April 9, 1725. 

ix. Samve, b. July 27, 1726; m. Anna Atherton, April 13, 1748. He 
is called of Stoughton, at marriage, she of Dorchester; m. by Rev. 
Jonathan Bowman. 


JameEs® (James,? Thomas'), b. 27. 10. 1671; wife Miriam, who died 
May 2, 1723, aged 53. Mr. Bird m. Oct. 1, 1723, Elizabeth Hol- 
brook, of Dorchester ; was a constable in 1720; died Sept. 15, 1728. 
By wife Miriam :— 

i. Gerorcr, b. Feb. 8, 1695-6; d. July 23, 1716. 

ii. Mary, b. Aug. 21, 1698 ; m. Naphthali Pierce, April 5, 1734; d. 

June 10, 1773. He d. Aug. 2, 1778, aged 80. 

iii. Mrrram, b. Jan. 4, 1700; d. Sept. 5, 1702. 


. iv. JaAmEs, b. June 24, 1703 ; d. May 17, 1757. 


v. Svusannan, b. Jan. 3, 1705-6; m. Nov. 16, 1732, Jonas Tolman, b. 
Jan. 16, 1709-10, son of Daniel and Sarah (Humphreys) Tolman. He 
died March 4, 1752. She d. Aug. 18, 1768. See ‘* Tolman genealogy,” 
Register, xiv. 250. 

vi. Repecca, bap. April 1, 1705. 

vii. EpenezerR, b. March 5, 1708; d. Jan. 17, 1753. 

viii. Eunice, b. Aug. 28, 1709; d. Sept. 20, 1709. 

ix. Nartwanret, b. Oct. 14, 1711. 

The Church Records say that Joseph, son of James, Junr., was bap- 
tized 16. 12. 1695. 


Henry’ (James,? Thomas’ ), b. March 20, 1689-90 ; wife Ruth; con- 


stable in 1735. His wife died Feb. 28, 1746. He died May 5, 
1756. They had:— 


. i. Henry, b. April 29, 1715; d. March, 1788. 


ii. Isaac, b. May 16, 1719; d. Oct. 10, 1785. 


. iii. Jacop, b. Aug. 21, 1724; d. Dec. 27, 1766. 


Tuomas’ (James,’ Thomas’ ), b. Jan. 1, 1692-3 ; m. Mary Clap, Dec. 
18, 1718. He was a “ Lieutenant ;” a Selectman and Assessor, 
1736-38, ’40, 4649. His wife was admitted to full communion 
in the church, June 14, 1724; d. April 6, 1761, in the 62d year of 
her age. He died May 3,1770. They had:— 


i. Mary, bap. April 3, 1720; d. Sept. 25 (grave-stone says 23), 1723. 
ii. Txoma8, b. Sept. 14, 1722; d. Aug. 28, 1772. 

iii. _, oa" Aug. 10, 1724; m. John Williams, Jr., of Roxbury, May 
iv. Mary, b. May 21, 1727 ; d. Jan. 16, 1807. 

v. Priscriza, b. Jan. 21, 1728-9; d. Jan. 21 (grave-stone says 20) 1789. 
vi. Sauvzt, b. Jan. 7, 1732; d. Sept. 20 (grave-stone says 18), 1817. 
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vii. Brsz, b. Nov. 8, 1734; m. Jonathan (19) Bird, April 7, 1757. 
viii. Hannan, b. Nov. 12, 1736; d. Dec. 14, 1769. 
25. ix. Ezexiet, b. Jan. 13, 1738-9; d. Dec. 21 "agg song says 20), 1817. 
x. Saran, b. April 7, 1741; m. Elisha Clap, June 17, 1773, son of 
Ebenezer and Hannah (Pierce) Clap, b. June 10, 1743. The widow of 
; Elisha m. John Hawes. 
ix. Evnicz, b. June 9, 1743; m. Nathaniel Clap, April 3, 1770, son of Na- 
thaniel and Sarah (Howe) Clap, b. April 22, 1744. 


16. Aaron* (Joseph,? Thomas? Thomas'), b. Aug. 28, 1690; m. Mary 
Hooper, of Boston, May 27,1712. Aaron and his wife Mary died 
the same day, Jan. 1,1745. They had :— 

i. A male child dead born, Feb. 14 (another account says 16), 1712-13. 

ii. Mary, b. Jan. 15, 1714-15; d. Dec. 16, 1715. 

iii. Jowannan,b. Oct. 11, 1717; d. May 19, 1724. 

iv. JoserH, _ b. Oct. 11, 1720; m. Elizabeth Wire, Feb. 19, 1746, who died 
Sept. 22, 1772, in the 43d year of her age. Hed. Aug. 5, 1798. 

v. Epwarp, b. June 21, 1725; had wife Mary. Hed. June 2, 1793. 

26. vi. Matruew, b. June 20, 1729. 
vii. AaRoN, _b. Jan. 17, 1732; wife Ann, who d. March 26, 1811, aged 77. 


17. Josepn* (Joseph,? Thomas,” Thomas‘), b. May 28, 1698; m. Ruth 
Jones, May 1, 1723. He died Aug. 1,1727. Ruth Bird adminis- 
tratrix on the estate of her husband, Joseph Bird, cordwainer, intes- 
tate, Feb. 15, 1727. She was admitted to full communion in the 
church, Jan. 12, 1727-8. She was probably the Ruth Bird who m. 
Robert Seaver, June 10, 1731. Joseph and Ruth (Jones) Bird 
had: 

i. Isaac, b. Jan. 18, 1723-4 ; m. Elizabeth Searl, April 13, 1748. 
ii. JonatTuan, b. Aug. 17, 1726; m. Ruth Robinson, July 7, 1757. He died 
June 30, 1769. 


18. Samvuet* (Benjamin, Thomas,* Thomas’), b. March 27, 1724; m. 
Mabel Jenner, of Charlestown, Mass., July 9, 1747. She was b. 
Jan. 23, 1725, and was daughter of Thomas and Joanna (Everton) 
Jenner. (See Register, xix. 248.) 

Samuel Bird was in the same class, in Harvard College, with Mr. Edward 
Bass, from Dorchester, afterwards the first Bishop of Massachusetts, who 
graduated in1744. Mr. Bird did not, however, vbtain his degree, “ in conse- 
quence of some rash censures upon several of the Governors of the College, 
and the venerable clergyman of Cambridge, which were dictated by 
religious enthusiasm.” On the 31st of August, 1747, he received a 
call from the church in Dunstable, Mass., afterwards in the territory of 
New-Hampshire, to settle with them in the ministry as successor to the Rev. 
Josiah Swan, a graduate of Harvard, in the class of 1733. The ordination 
soon after took place. “ By the terms of his contract he was to have 100 
ounces of coined silver, Troy weight, sterling alloy, or the full value thereof 
in bills of credit, or about $100, yearly, for his salary, provided ‘that he 
preach a lecture once in three months at least in this town,’ and ‘ visit and 
catechise the people.’ At this choice there was much dissatisfaction, and 
the town was nearly equally divided.” He was one of the “ New 
Lights,” since known as Methodists, and his ordination in Dunstable was 
considered a great triumph by his friends who had just erected a new meet- 
ing-house there. A quarrel ensued, and a division in the church took place. 
A strong party favored the new minister, but many were opposed to him on 
account of his peculiar views, and another church was immediately organi- 
zed. The leaders of the two parties, Lovewell and Blanchard, were strong 
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men, and had both been much in public life. “The question soon assumed 
a party shape, and laid the foundation of political differences, which after 
the lapse of a century ””—says Mr. Fox, in his History of Dunstable, written 
in 1846—* are not entirely forgotten or obliterated.” See the History above 
mentioned for additional particulars, pp. 153-155. Intelligence was received 
at New-Haven of the dismission of Mr. Bird from Dunstable, and supposing 
that he would be a suitable man to settle with them, application was at once 
made to him by members of the First Church. Their request was accepted. 
After preaching there about three months, an unanimous invitation both 
from the church and congregation was received, desiring his settlement with 
them. He was installed October 16,1751. We have not room even for 
an abstracé of this curious and interesting chapter in the ecclesiastical history 
of the New-Haven church, but would refer to Trumbull’s History of Con- 
necticut, vol. ii. chap. xiv.; Bacon’s Historical Discourses, Discourse xi.” 
“ Mr. Bird was a popular man,” says Rev. Dr. Trumbull, “ tade a manly ap- 
pearance, spoke well, had a very great talent, especially in speaking at the 
grave, on funeral occasions. The society had peace and flourished under 
his administration.” He became, subsequently, a Chaplain in the Army, 
in the French war of 1755. We have no information in regard to the time 
and place of his death, nor any further account of his family. 


19. JonatHan* ( Benjamin,’ Thomas, Thomas’), b. Jan. 1, 1734-5; m. 
"April 7, 1757, Bebe* Bird, dau. of Thomas*® (15) and Mary (Clap) 
Bird. She died May 8, 1819, a. 84. They had :— 
i. Bens, b. Sept, 18, 1758 ; d. April 18 (grave-stone says 14), 1832. 
JonaTHAN, b. March 29, 1760; m. Jane Kilton, Sept. 6, 1798. She died 
April 19, 1818, aged 58. -He died Aug. 24 (grave-stone says 23), 1832. 
Hannan, b. May 26, 1761. 
ANN, b. Oct. 22, 1762; d. May 8 (grave-stone says 6), 1843. 
Marrna, b. April 2, 1764; d. June 24, 1766. 
. JAMES, b. Aug. 1, 1765; d. Nov. 1825. 
ii. Marraa, b. May.25, 1767. 
iii. StepHen, b. March 15, 1769; d. April 5, 1852. His wife, Sarah J., d. 
Sept. 23, 1830, aged 54. 
b. June 11, 1771; d. Jan. 27, 1776. 
b. Dec. 20, 1776; d. Feb. 22, 1856. 
b. Jan. 6, 1781; m. Lydia Wells, June 15, 1806. They had 
one son, George, b. December, 1807. She died July 25 (grave-stone 
says 23), 1821, aged 33. Mr. Bird m. Nov. 13, 1822, Mary Jeffries, 
by whom he had a daughter, Lydia. Hed. Aug. 29 (grave-stone says 
27), 1842. The mother and daughter died in May, 1869. 


James* (James,* James,? Thomas’), b. June 24, 1703; m. Hannah 
Wales, Jan. 2, 1727-8, and d. May 17, 1757. She died Aug. 5, 
(grave-stone says 4), 1775, in the 73d year of her age. They had:— 


i. Gerorcr, b. Feb. 24, 1727-8; d. July 12, 1748. 
ii. Jonaruan, b. June 5, 1732; d. May 7, 1813. 


EBENeEzER* (James,> James,’ Thomas' ), b. March 5, 1708; m. Pris- 
cilla Tolman, Nov. 20, 1733, and died Jan. 17, 1753. She died 
Oct. 5, 1760, in the 46th year of her age. Will of Ebenezer Bird, 
weaver, Jan. 13, 1753. Mentions wife Priscilla—children, Elizabeth 
Bird, Ebenezer Bird, James Bird, Priscilla Bird, Mary Bird, Meri- 
am Bird. Proved, Feb. 2, 1753. They had :— 

i. Etizasern, b. Sept. 23, 1734. 


ii. Esenezer, b. Aug. 9, 1736 ; m. Jane Clap, Feb. 8, 1759. She was born 
June 5, 1739, and was dau. of Jonathan and Jean (Tucker) Clap. 
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iii. Priscrina, b. Oct. ty 1738 ; d. Nov. 20, 1738. 
iv. James,  b. May 7, 1740. vi. Mary, b. Dec. 25, 1745. 
vy. Priscrua, b. Mach’ 6, 1742-3. vii. Miriam, b. May 13, 1749. 


Henry‘ ( Henry, James, Thomas' ), b. April 29, 1715; m. Elizabeth 
Tolman, Jan. 21, 1741, and d. March 12, 1788. She died April 7, 
1788, aged 66. They ‘had :— 


i. Exizapera, b. Oct. 23, 1743. 
i. Henry,  b. Aug. 7, 1747 ; wife Margaret, probably, who d. April 4, 
1829, aged 84. He died Feb. 6, 1832. 

iii. SaMuEL, b. Aug. 29, 1749; d. May 6, 1752. 

iv. Rors, b. Sept. 27, 1751. 

v. Sarag,  b. May 20, 1754. 

vi. Parrence, b. May 17, 1757. 

vii. Oa. b. at orton, April 26, 1759; wife Susannah. He died April 

1 


Jacos* (Henry, James,> Thomas’ ), b. Aug. 21, 1724; m. Elizabeth 
_ Ward, Jun". of Dorchester, April 2, 1751. They had: — 


. Enizasera, b. Aug. 23, 1751. 
i. Jacos, b. Jan. 9, i754: m. Sarah Mellish, Feb. 23, 1775, and died 
Jan. 12, 1827. 
iii. Jervsua, b. March 8, 1756: d. April 30 (grave-stone says 28), 1842. 
. ANN, b. Sept. 5, 1758. 
. Susannag, b. June 10, 1760 ; d. Dec. 20, 1834. 
. Isaac, b. Sept. 25, 1762. 
i. Provence, b. Feb. 28, 1765. A Prudence Bird m. Thomas Chubb, of 
Charlestown, July 24; 1787. 


Tuomas* ( Thomas, James,* Thomas’ ), b. Sept. 14, 1722; m. Mary 
Clap, dau. of Ebenezer and Hannah, Dec. 14, 1749. He was con- 
stable in 1751, and was called « Ensign ; ”@, Aug. 28, 1772; she 
died May 16, 1808, aged 82. They had :— 

i. Tuomas, b. Sept. 9, 1751; d. same day 


ii. ay b. _ 3, 1754; m. pmo ¢ Topliff, Oct. 30, 1777, and died 
an. 17, 179 


iii. Mary, b. aa 13, 1757; d. June 12, of small pox (grave-stone says 9), 
1778. 


iv. Lemugn, _ b. Sept. 6 pA d. March 2, 1795. 

v. Apical, b. Aug. 3 

vi. Hannan, b. Nov. 30 NTI; m. Jacob Beals, Nov 24, 1791. She died 
Nov. 3, 1825. 


Ezextet‘ ( Thomas,’ James,’ Thomas’), b. Jan. 13, 1738-9 ; m. Han- 
nah Holden, July, 1775, who d. Nov. 8, 1800, in the 59th year of 
her age. He died Dec. 21 (grave-stone says 20), 1817. They 
had :— 

i, Hannan Hoxpen, b. Oct. 2, 1775; d. Nov. 7, 1837. 


ii, Ezexret, b. Oct. 8, 1777; d. Aug. 11 (grave-stone says 9), 1811. 
iii. Samven, b. May 1i, 1781 ; d. Sept. 14 (grave-stone says 9), 1812. 


Martuew’ (Aaron,* Joseph,’ Thomas,’ Thomas’ ), b. June 20, 1729; 
m. Ellinor Ranger, March, 1753. They had:— 


. i. Marruew, b. Jan. 7, 1756. 
ii. Epuunp, b. Jan. 22, 1760. 
iii. Epmunp, ib. January, 1761. 
iv. Aap b. June 21 eeatees record says 24), 1763; m. Ebenezer 
Kilton, Jr., Jan. 27, 1 
v. JAMES SeYMour, b. 1768 ; A —— 1769. 
vi. James, b. Jan. 11, 1772. 
vii. Bensamin, b. June 15, 1774 ; m. Lilly Munroe, Nov. 22, 1795. He is 
called ‘* Major ; ” d. ’May 20, 1811. His widow d. Oct. a 1837, aged 64. 
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Mattuew’ ( Matthew,’ Aaron,* Joseph,’ Thomas,? Thomas’), b. in 
Dorchester, Jan. 7, 1756; m. in New York, Mary Cone, in 1778; 
d. Jan. 11, 1816, aged 59. Mary his widow d. May 27, 1835, aged 
76. Mr. Bird was in the army of the Revolution. He enlisted 
Aug. 15, 1775; was in the company commanded by Capt. Thomas 
Foster, under Col. Richard Gridley, of Gen. Wm. Heath’s Brigade. 

Matthew and Mary (Cone) Bird had :— 
i. Mary, _ b. Dec. 16, 1779; m. April 17, 1797, William R. McCullough ; 
died Aug. 29, 1829. 

ii. Marraew Wim, b. Aug. 12, 1783; d. June 1, 1847. 

iii. Danret, _ b. Aug. 12, 1785. 

iv. Evzanor Rancer, b. June 21, 1790; m. June 1, 1811, Rufus Barton, of 

a N.Y. She died Sept. 19, 1852. 

v. . Frances, b. June 3, 1793. 

28. vi. James Bensgamin, b. Aug. 4, 1795; d. Aug. 8, 1829. 

vii. Wi1tt1am Epmunp, b. March 3, 1798; d. Nov. 15, 1861. 


28. James Bensamin’ (Matthew, Matthew,’ Aaron,’ Joseph,’ Thomas,’ 
Thomas’), b. Aug. 4, 1795; m. May 13, 1815, Mary Dimon, of 
Aquebogue, Long Island, N. Y. He died Aug. 8, 1829, aged 34 
years. His widow, Mary, d. April 4, 1860,aged 71. They had :— 

. i. Marrnew, b. June 16, 1816. . 
ii. James Dante, b. Dec. 31, 1818; m. Catharine Klyne Young, of Phila- 


delphia. ; 
iii. Etzanor Youtz, b. Dec. 7, 1821 ; m. Dec. 7, 1837, Charles Joseph Chipp. 


29, Marrnew’ (James Benjamin,’ Matthew,’ Matthew, Aaron,* Joseph, 
Zhomas,? Thomas’), b. June 16, 1816; m. Oct. 23, 1836, in Wall- 
street church, New-York, by the Rev. Dr. William Wirt Phillips, to 
Mary Tuthill. They had :— 

i. Mary Emma. 
. ii. Epwarp Oakey. . 
iii. ELzanor. 
iv. Witt1am Burnet, d. May 9, 1849, aged 3 years and 5 months. 
v. Exiza Marrua, d. May 31, 1849, aged 1 year and 5 months. 

30. Epwarp Oax.ey’ (Matthew,’ James Benjamin,’ Matthew, Matthew,’ 
Aaron,* Joseph,? Thomas,? Thomas‘), m. by the Rev. Dr. John 
Michael Krebs, of New-York, Oct. 25, 1865, to Sarah Esther Hin- 
man, of New York. 
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“ See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 


Warp. Name changed to Auburn, in 1837. 
« — See “History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whitney. 
Worcester, 1793. 
Warwick. Sketches published in “Franklin Mercury.” Jonathan Blake. 
December and January. Greenfield, 1833-34. 
és See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 
. See “New-England Historical and Genealogical Register,” 
Vols. 19 and 21. Boston, 1865 and 1867. 
« See “History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
e Semi-Centennial of Ordination of Rev. Preserved Smith. pp. 
26. Oct. 12. Greenfield, 1864. ; 
Wasuineton. See “ History of the County of Berkshire.” Caleb Knight. 
Pittsfield, 1829. 


« See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 
1848. 
* See “ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 


Springfield, 1855. 
Watertown. See “ New-Englands Prospect.” William Wood. London, 
1634. Reprinted by the Prince Society, Boston, 1865. 
” See “A History of New-England. From the English 
planting in the Yeere 1628, untill the Yeere 1652. 
[Edward Johnson.] London, 1654. Reprinted and 
Edited by W. F. Poole. Andover, 1867. 
See “John Dunton’s Letters from New-England.” Pub- 
lished by the Prince Society. pp. xxiv. 340. Boston, 
1867. 
« Election Sermon, May 31, 1775. With Historical Notes. 
Samuel Langdon. pp. 29. Watertown, 1775. 

« See “ Massachusetts Historical Collections,” Vols. 3, 7, 
and 9, First Series. 1, 2,3, 4, 5,6 and 8, Second Series. 
3, 4, 7 and 9, Third Series. Boston, 1792—1849. 

« Historical Sketch of Watertown, from the First Settle- 
ment of the Town to the close of its Second Century. 
Convers Francis. pp. 151. Cambridge, 1830. 


“ Historical Discourses. Convers Francis. Cambridge, 1836. 

« See “ Visitors’ Guide through Mount Auburn.” pp. 252. 
Boston, 1839. 

my Churches of Cambridge. “ American Quarterly Register,” 
Vol. 13. Boston, 1840. 

« Mount Auburn Illustrated. Cornelia W. Walter. pp. 120. 
New York, 1847. 

* History of Mount Auburn. Nath’l Dearborn. 4th edition. 
pp- 36. Boston, 1850. 

* Genealogies of the Families and Descendants of the Early 


Settlers of Watertown, including Waltham and Weston. 
With the early History of the Town. Henry Bond. 
pp- 1094. Boston, 1855. 
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WarTERTOWN. Remonstrance against the petition for the Incorporation of 
the Town of Belmont. Ivers J. Austin. pp. 58. 


Boston, 1857. 

“ Remonstrance of the Town of Watertown in relation to 
the Hancock Free Bridge. George T. Curtis. pp. 31. 
Boston, 1859. 

. History of Mownt Auburn. Jacob Bigelow. pp. 263. 


Boston and Cambridge, 1860. 
. History of First Parish. Arthur B. Fuller. pp. 16. 
Watertown, 1861. 


” History of Mount Auburn. Wilson Flagg. pp. 371. 
Cambridge, 1861. 
« See “Epitaphs from the Old Burying Ground in Water- 


town. W. T. Harris, with Notes by E. D. Harris.” pp. 
70. Boston, 1869. 
WarLanp. See Sudbury. 
See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 11. Boston, 1839. 
* Complaint and Petition of the Inhabitants of Wayland, Sud- 
bury, Concord, Bedford and Carlisle, in relation to the 
Middlesex Canal. pp- 20. Boston, 1859. 


« Historical Sketch of Wayland. See “ Waltham Free Press.” 
Waltham, 1867. 
Wesster. Incorporated 1832, formerly parts of Dudley and Oxford. 
* See “ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whitney. 


Worcester, 1793. 
« See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
WeirLeet. Topographical Description of Wellfleet. Levi Whitman. 
“ Mass. Hist. Collections,” Vols. 3 and 8. Boston, 1794 
and 1802. 
WeLuirieet. See “History of Eastham, Wellfleet and Orleans,” from 
1644 to 1844. Enoch Pratt. pp. 180. Yarmouth, 1844. 
a See “ History of Cape Cod.” F. Freeman. Boston, 1862. 
WENDELL. Historical Discourse. Hervey Webster. Wendell, 1821. 
# See “ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Wennam. See “ A History of New-England. From the English planting in 
the Yeere 1628, untill the Yeere 1652. London. 1654.” 
Reprinted and Edited by W. F. Poole. Andover, 1867. 


ad See “John Dunton’s Letters from New-England.” 1685-6. 
Published by the Prince Society. Boston, 1867. 

« See “Essex Memorial, for 1836, embracing a Register vg the 
County.” J. R. Newhall. Salem, 1836. 

* Discourse on the Second Centennial of the First Church. 
Daniel Mansfield. pp. 72. Andover, 1845. 

“ See “ Annals of Salem.” J. B. Felt. 2 Vols. Salem, 1842 
-1845. 

« History of Wenham, from its first Settlement in 1639 to 1860. 
Myron O. Allen. pp. 220. Boston, 1860. 

“ See “Town Records.” Historical Collections of the Essex 


Institute, Vol. 6. Salem, 1864. 
Western. Name changed to Warren, 1834. 
« See “ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whitney. 
Worcester, 1793. 
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WestsoroucH. See “ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whit- 
ney. Worcester, 1793. 
* Account of Westborough, January, 1767. Ebenezer, 
Parkman. See “Mass. Hist. Collections,” Vol. 10. 
Boston, 1809. 
“ Centennial Discourse. E. Rockwood. Boston, 1819. 
. See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 
1839. 
x See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 
1848. 
West Bortston. See “History of the: County of Worcester.” Peter 
Whitney. Worcester, 1793. 








. + 6 See “ Worcester Magazine.” C.C.P.Crosby. Worces- | 
ter, 1825-6. 
«“ “ Historical Sketch of the Town of Boylston, from its 
Settlement. Matthew Davenport. pp. 28. Lan- 
1 a caster, 1831. | 
s . Sermon at the Dedication of the new Brick Meeting- | 
House, Aug. 22,1832. J. Boardman. 1832. 
« . See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worces- 
ter, 1848. | 
* ” Historical Memorandum and Genealogical Register of 


the Town, from its early Settlement to 1858. Ben- 
jamin F. Keyes. pp. 84. Worcester, 1861. 
” . Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Sabbath School, 
and Historical Discourse, by Rev. J. H. Fitts. pp. 31. 
Worcester, 1870. | 
West Bripcewater. See “ History of the Early Settlement of Bridge- | 
water.” Nahum Mitchell. Boston, 1840. 


” - See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. 
Worcester, 1848. 
. * Celebration of the Two-Hundredth Anniversary 


of the Incorporation of Bridgewater, June 3, 
1853. Boston, 1856. 
* « See “ History of North Bridgewater.” Bradford 
Kingman. Boston, 1866. 
West BROOEFIELD. Incorporated 1848. Part of Brookfield. 
See “ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter 
Whitney. Worcester, 1793. 


“ . See “The Old Indian Chronicle,” Edited by Samuel ~ 
G. Drake. Boston, 1867. 
- * Historical Discourse at West Brookfield, Nov. 27, 1828. 


With a Narrative of the Occurrences in the Town. 
Joseph I. Foote. pp. 96. West Brookfield, 1843. 
“ “ Historical Discourse, on occasion of the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the First Church, Oct. 
16, 1867. Samuel Dunham. pp. 123. West 
Brookfield, 1868. 
Wrst Campripes. Incorporated 1807. Part of Cambridge. See Cam- 


bridge. 

« “ See Churches of West Cambridge. “ American Quar- 
terly Register,” Vol. 11. Boston, 1839. 

. * See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Wor- 


cester, 1848. 
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West Campripce. The Tornado of 1851, in Medford, West Cambridge, 
&c. Charles Brooks. pp. 72. Boston, 1852. 
*WestriELp. Historical Sketch of Westfield. Emerson Davis. pp. 36. 
Westfield, 1826. 


“ See “The Old Indian Chronicle,’ Edited by Samuel G. 
Drake. © Boston, 1867. 

See “Inscriptions on the Grave Stones in the Grave Yards 
of Northampton.” Thomas Bridgman. pp. 227. North- 
ampton, 1850. 

« History of Westfield. Discourse, Jan. 28, 1851. John 


Alden. pp. 20. Springfield, 1851. 
. See “ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
* Address at the laying of the Corner Stone of Westfield Aca- 
demy, July 31,1857. W. G. Balch. pp. 20. Spring- 
field, 1857. 
Westrorp. Churches of Westford. “American Quarterly Register,” 
Vol. 11. Boston, 1839. 
“ See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber, Worcester, 1848. 
WestuampTon. See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 
1838. 


“ See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worces- 
. ter, 1848. 
« See “Inscriptions on the Grave Stones in the Grave 
Yards of Northampton.” Thomas Bridgman. North- 
ampton, 1850. 


« See “ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
“ Memorial of the Reunion of the Natives of Westhampton, 
Sept. 5, 1866. pp. 85. Waltham, 1866. 
[To be continued.] 


Court Recorps, County or Essex, Mass.—The ancient court records 
of the county of Essex—the most interesting, perhaps, of the early local 
records of New-England—have been lately arranged in chronological order, 
repaired whenever found in an imperfect condition, and bound in substantial 
covers. The work has been performed under the direction of Mr. Wm. P. 
Upham, who was fed to propose the undertaking by the difficulty found in 
obtaining and verifying facts relating to the history of the Salem Witchcraft. 
For a sum but little if any greater than the cost of keeping the old files in 
order, the county has now in its possession a series of “ fifty-three folio vol- 
umes, containing all the papers of the old county courts, from 1636 to 1692, 
besides two volumes of the files of the Special Court of Oyer and Terminer 
established for trying persons accused of witchcraft in 1692, and still another 
volume, containing all papers extant, relating to the courts of the ancient 
county of Norfolk, which embraced all towns north of the Merrimac 
River.” 




















A Home of the Olden Time. 


A HOME OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


As Americans, we look with admiration and some degree of envy on sub- 
stantial structures of other days that delight us abroad. We have indeed very 
few of our own. We know something of our progenitors. Tradition tells 
us of their character and household virtues. Smybert and Blackburn, Cop- 
ley and Stuart reveal to us their personal appearance. History often 
records their public services. The institutions they planted, their works 
of utility need no other monument. But we should have been better pleased 
had they also left us more frequent memorials of their daily life. If their 
means and social condition admitted of no costly abodes, many such as they 
had have perished, which might well have been preserved. A few remain, 
others are still remembered of which some account should be transmitted to 
coming generations. Some of these in their pristine condition were models 
of elegance and tast®, and would compare favorably in comfort and con- 
venience with any of modern contrivance. 

It is a great and laudable achievement to erect a stately edifice or even 
a dwelling of more moderate pretensions, complete in detail and arrange- 
ment, faultless as a work of art yet precisely adapted to its use. Where 
the organ of construction has liberal development, to conjure up out of 
airy nothings or dim visions of the past, pleasant abodes such as Le Sage 
created for his hero, castles such as Spain has been ever famed for, affords 
diversion from graver thought. In the seemingly endless watches of the 
night, on weary pilgrimages or when the brain is quickened into fever, such 
indulgence soothes and tranquillizes beyond poppy or chloroform. It is an 
inexpensive pastime, modifications of plan entail no ruinous consequences, 
nor is it necessary to pull down in order to rebuild. But should attempt be 
made to transform our dream into substantial realities, what was fair enough 
to dwell upon reduced to possession proves extremely incommodious. Great 
praise is justly due to the skill, that, without servile imitation, designs what 
is at the same time original and artistic, yet meets every want of the actual 
occupant. 

Visitors at Abbotsford may grieve over the load of embarrassment under 
which dear old Sir Walter bore up for years so bravely, that he might live 
like baron bold of the border, midst tower and battlement, wide spread fields 
and woods. Yet they cannot but be forcibly impressed with the exquisite 
beauty of the structure; the good sense that planned the distribution of its 
apartments. Happier perhaps if his romance in stone and mortar had been 
transmitted through a long line of iron clad progenitors, and reached him 
unencumbered and with modern improvements. Had this been hoWever 
the case, he would not have realized the enjoyment of its erection, or reared 
afar more enduring monument than Walpole’s at Strawberry, to give 
pleasure ages hence to his admirers. As time grows the lichen on its wall, 
will come and pass beneath its roof many a sadder proof that all is vanity ; 
and doubtless with vicissitudes, heir looms of our lot, a reasonable share 
of substantial happiness be experienced by its various inmates. 

In that old world beyond the sea, admirable relics of antiquity, such as 
Ingelheim, where Charlemagne a thousand years ago first opened his eyes 
upon the world, Cluny, where seven hundred later the father of Mary Queen 
of Scots was married, Rheinstein and Stolzenfelz, Chillon and Dijon, 
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Guy’s Cliff and Haddon are precious mementoes of by-gone days. What 
we have here in New-England of any pretension to age, dates back at 
the farthest but two centuries and a third. The venerable brick mansion 
of Cradock, first governor under the charter, on a grant of thirty-five hun- 
dred acres in Medford, which parliamentary duties in troubled times prevent- 
ed his ever coming over to enjoy, is a fine specimen of eld. Near Portsmouth 
is another of the same period, material and description, which has come 
down to us in excellent preservation, and which has been uninterruptedly 
occupied by the same name and blood, eight generations of whom have been 
born within its walls. Nor is this last a solitary instance. The Woodman 
House in Durham, Fairbanks in Dedham, Curtis in what was Roxbury, now 
Boston, have passed from parent to child in the same families as long. 
Others exist or have recently existed, of which nearly the same may be stated, 
while numberless more somewhat modernized, and which have changed 
owners in other ways than by inheritance, still stand replete with valuable 
suggestion as to the mode of life of our ancestors. . 7 

It is not pretended that the dwelling proposed to be recalled to the mind 
of many who cannot have quite forgotten its exquisite proportions possessed 
any very especial claim to notice from historical or romantic associations. 

It was simply a delightful home such as abounded about Boston, and else- 

where in New-England, a century ago, and yet presenting as fair a picture _ 

as could then be found of domestic elegance and comfort. The mansion 

itself, the second and probably destined to be the last ever upon the spot, was 

erected early in the last century, and was subsequently occupied but by two 

or three different proprietors, when it passed in 1800 into possession of the 

family who now own the estate. It was occupied by them as their abode A 
down to the middle of this century, surviving the venerable church which 
with plain front and noble interior stood opposite and which gave place 
forty years ago to the present Trinity. The beautiful thoroughfare on 
which it stood long richly merited its name from its multitudinous and over- 
spreading branches and the vernal splendors that decked its gardens. 

It is worthy of note that the property, which was the site of this handsome 
edifice, has been neither enlarged nor diminished from the earliest days of 
the settlement. Its several bounds are the same now as when entered on the 
Book of Possessions.’ It is not every one who has heard of that ancient volume. 
To compare small things with great, its resemblance in character to Domesday 
must have often occurred to conveyancers. Sixteen years after the conquest of 
the mother land, King William had that inquest made of English tenures, and 
about as long after the Puritan Fathers settled in Boston the ownership of 
estates was similarly defined and guarded. Bounds and measurements of 
grants, made under the pressure of other cares and which had become 
matjer of dispute, were ascertained by survey or by each owner bringing in 
the limits of his claim, and duly recorded. ‘This record is the fountain head 
from which are derived the titles of property now occupied by a quarter of a 
avillion of people, and worth several hundred millions of dollars. 

On that record this estate is recognized as the garden of Gamaliel Wayte. 
‘Whether Gamaliel dwelt there is not mentioned, but he had in 1642 another 
lot on the south side of Mill street where he probably resided. His son John 
had a house upon the land when he sold it sixty years later, in 1694, 
to John Leavensworth. The father lived till his eighty-seventh year, and 
is mentioned by Judge Sewall in his diary as having had, not long before 





1 As these returns were made by order of the general court, similar yolumes are found 
dn one or two of the earlier settlements. 
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his death, several new teeth. He may,like the humpbacked Richard, have 
been born with some of those then renewed, for what alone is known of his 
history indicates that he was earlier by no means a negative character. 
He had come over with Edward Hutchinson, in all probability as his farmer, 
since he is described on the records as a planter. He joined the church 
in 1633, but participating in the antinomian heresies of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
placing his faith and hope in grace and not in works, he was amongst 
those who threatening violence were in 1637 disarmed by the authorities. 
If he died Dec. 9, 1685, as recorded, he must have been born in 1598. Two 
of his sons are mentioned by Farmer, as cited ante, vol. xxiv., p. 103: 
Samuel born in 1661, and John who inherited and sold the Summer-street 
estate. John is supposed to be the same who was settled in Malden, and sent 
thence from 1666 to 1684 to the general court, the latter year being speaker. 
He also served as juror in Boston, at the trials for witchcraft in 1680. Rich- 
ard, probably a brother of Gamaliel, as he died 1678, aged .82, held the 
office of marshal, and both Richard and Return were members of the now 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 

It should not be forgotten that the land is described in the Book of 
Possessions, as Wayte’s garden. From the superior excellence of its fruits 
there long prevailed an impression, of course unfounded, that it had belonged 
to one of the Huguenots, who came here when driven from France, and who 
were famous for their taste and skill in horticulture. This very spring, 
1870, has blossomed within its limits a tall and at the time still thrifty 
pear tree, which by antiquaries in horticulture may well have heen deemed 
coeval with Gamaliel himself, as ancient as that of Governor Stuyvesant in 
New-Amsterdam. 

John Leavensworth, to whom John Wayte conveyed the property, is not 
mentioned by Savage, nor is his name in the index of our probate re- 
cords. He did not hold it long, but mortgaged it the same year to Simeon 
Stoddard, a wealthy merchant, whose father Anthony married, for his first 
wife, the sister of Sir George Downing. Simeon, born in 1651, entered 
thrice into the bonds of wedlock: first with Mary in 1676, again with the 
widow of Col. Samuel Shrimpton in 1709, and in 1715 with Mehitabel 
Minot, who had previously married Thomas Cooper and Peter Sergeant. 
At what time he foreclosed the mortgage is not known, nor does it appear 
that he himself ever occupied the estate for his own abode. He died Oct. 
18, 1730, having three years before sold it to Leonard Vassall. 

The name of Vassall is honorably connected with the Massachusetts 
colony from its earliest period. William and Samuel, sons of the gallant 
John, an alderman of London, who, in 1588, at his own expense, fitted out 
and commanded two ships of war with which he joined the royal navy to 
oppose the Spanish Armada, were among the original patentees in 1628. 
William came over with Winthrop in 1630, settled in Scituate in 1634, 
but provoked by the persecution of the Episcopalians returned to England 
in 1646, and died in Barbadoes in 1655. He left daughters married in 
this country, and a son, Capt. John Vassall, who sold his estate in Scituate 
in 1661, and removed as is supposed also to England. 

Samuel never came over. He was a merchant of London, alderman, and 
in 1640-41 a member of parliament. The handsome monument in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, erected to his memory by Florentius, of Jamaica, his great- 
grandson, recites his public services. His son John purchased large tracts 
of land in Jamaica and settled there, having married Ann, the daughter of John 
Lewis, Esq., an English resident of Genoa. They had two sons. William, 
the eldest, was father of Florentins, and through his son Richard, grandfather 
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of Elizabeth, who married Sir Godfrey Webster, and in 1797 Henry 
Richard Fox, third Lord Holland, and died in London Nov. 17, 1845. She 
is described as possessed of remarkable talents, brilliant, witty and endowed 
with many personal graces. Holland House while she presided there main- 
tained its celebrity, as the favorite haunt of British authors and statesmen, 
and many from other countries and especially from America were among 
its frequent and valued guests. It is now yielding to the resistless growth 
of the great metropolis, and the excellent Lord Hollands have come to an end. 
But their generous hospitality in its spacious halls has been too often 
subject of comment to be speedily forgotten. 

Leonard Vassall, born in Jamaica in 1678, married there, Ruth Gale, 
born in 1785, and by her had seventeen children. His second wife was Mrs. 
Phebe Gross, daughter of Samuel Penhallow, by Mary daughter of Presi- 
dent John Cutt, of Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, by whom he had one 
daughter, Anna, born in 1635, married to John Borland, of Boston. The 
other children who survived him were four sons—Lewis, John, William and 
Henry, all of whom but the youngest graduated at Harvard College re- 
spectively in 1728, 1732, and 1733; and four daughters. 

His property mainly consisted of several large plantations in Jamaica, which 
are enumerated in his will. He was perhaps induced to take up his abode 
in New-England from the connection of his progenitors with its settlement. 


It may have been, and it seems more likely, that he was influenced to do so~ - 


by the wish to secure to his children the advantages of education—his sense 
of their value being distinctly exhibited in his will in providing for that 
of his youngest child. 

Leonard proceeded without delay to improve his purchase and erected the 
dwelling which proved so enduring. No evidence exists that it was at any 
subsequent time materially altered, and it is therefore described as recently 
existing. This will leave to the imagination of the reader full sway to con- 
jecture any intermediate changes which probability may suggest to him. 

Along the line of Summer street stood a fence about seventy feet in 
length and ten in height, finished in panel work for a short space from the 
ground, the upper portion consisting of top rail and slats about an inch 
square, sufficiently apart to admit of an unobstructed view. In this was a 
large double gate, wide enough for carriages at the southerly end, and a 
smaller one near the house for foot passengers. The house extended along 
the north side of the plot with a main front of more than one hundred feet, 
with nine windows and two doors in a line below and eleven windows above. 
It was of handsome elevation, with Lutheran windows in the roof, which was 
of the gambrel form, thus presenting at the end towards the street three stories. 
Between the house and the fence was space enough for a large chestnut tree 
overhanging the street. On the ground floor the windows opened on that 
side into a spacious drawing room, lighted also by two others towards the 
court. All the apartments were lofty, unusually so for the period, which 
may be explained by the fact that Mr. Vassall had long dwelt in a warmer 
climate than that of New-England. 

The drawing room communicated with the hall, from which ascended to 
the third floor a broad staircase, adorned to the top with rails and balusters 
of richly wrought and highly polished mahogany. This material according 
to tradition was taken from the estate of Mr. Vassall in Jamaica. At the 
landing was a large square window, and there stood the family clock, that 
last in use in the house still counting the centuries and likely to for many to 
come. Beneath this landing was a spacious well-lighted store-room for 
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china and the garniture of the table on festal occasions, whence proceeded 
long lines of sweetmeats and preserves—such as the great-grandmothers of 
New-England delighted in, and among them in the days of the Vassalls 
doubtless whatever the tropics could produce. Beyond this hall, which 
opened by a door of hospitable dimensions under a portico and balcony into 
the front court, was the family parlor, or keeping room, thirty feet or more 
in length, with three windows in front on the court, two in recesses on either 
side of the fire-place looking towards the north. When Mr. Salisbury, the 
proprietor of the adjoining estate on that side, erected a stable so as to 
darken these windows, mirrors were substituted in their place. In the mid- 
dle of the court yard, opposite the centre window to the south, stood a large 
English walnut, bearing excellent fruit. 

It is probable that these principal apartments were finished originally § in 
arras, tapestry, or wainscoat, as was usual in the best houses of the day. 
Possibly the panels were of pine, red cedar, or even mahogany, as one room 
in a house built a little earlier by Leonard Vassall, now owned and occu- 
pied by the Hon. Charles Francis Adams in Quincy, was so constructed. 
But this is only matter of conjecture. In later days, as fashions changed, 
the walls were plastered and covered with the customary wall papers. 

With their many windows opening towards the south, these rooms were 
especially bright and sunny. Prior to 1807 the grounds adjacent down the 
street were in gardens, or occupied by buildings of little elevation. They 
had been conveyed in 1680 to the First Church, and were improved by 
them for a parsonage. Here dwelt several of the eminent men who succes- 
sively occupied its pulpit. When the Church was removed from where 
later were built what have been known as Joy’s Buildings on Washington 
street, its new edifice was placed on the rear of this lot on Chauncy Place, 
so called, from one of its most distinguished pastors. On the Summer street 
front at the same time was erected a block of four-story brick buildings. 
Ample spaces were still left for light and air, and the northerly end of the 
block was draped to the chimney tops with woodbine, which in autumn 
exchanged its summer verdure for more brilliant tints. These new edifices, 
impairing but little the cheerfulness of the mansion or its court yard, pro- 
tected both alike from the winter winds and public observation. 

Beyond the keeping room was a capacious entry, out of which mounted a 
second staircase sufficiently commodious, but less richly decorated than that 
in the principal hall. The kitchens, still farther along, were two in number. 
The first was lighted from the court by two windows, with a door opening 
between them. It had one of the old fashioned chimneys of vast dimensions, 
with a smoke-jack revolved by complicated machinery, high up within its 
mysterious recesses. In the corner formed Wy the projecting chimney was a 
room or lavatory, then used by younger members of the family, who slept 
for health’s sake in cold rooms, where the water froze in winter, and who 
completed this part of their toilet below. Under its window was the horse 
tub, where the horses were led to drink. The second kitchen of the same 
size, used as a laundry, receded a little from the front line of the building. 
It contained, among other meritorious arrangements, one large tub in which 
was worked a dumb betty by one of the men, serving about the same pur- 
pose in kneading the clothes as that modern contrivance the patent washer. 

In continuation of these kitchens towards the north line of the estate, was 
a small court surrounded by offices of different descriptions, and in front of 
them was a sitting room, or retreat, for the master of the house, with its 
ample grate and a large window looking into the garden, serving the pur- 
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pose of an office or library. It projected a few feet from the general line of 
the front of the house, and about twenty feet away was the wall of the 
stable. In this, on the side toward the house, was a long fruit room with 
shelves for pears to ripen, a work or lathe room, and a staircase to a small 
apartment on the level of the hay-loft looking into the garden. 

The sleeping rooms occupied two floors of the mansion, the front one on 
the upper story being peculiarly cheerful, commanding extended views over 
the neighboring gardens. The house abounded in closets, garrets and cellars, 
and was a paradise for good house-keepers. 

From the front gate the vista extended about three hundred feet along 
the court paved with white and blue cobble stones, in fanciful patterns, 
along beds edged with box of roses, seringa, honey-suckle and snow-drops, 
between the stables and garden room, to an octagon summer-house at the 
farther-end of the garden. The court-yard, nearly fifty feet by a hundred, 
which one of our poets well called baronial, was flanked on the side op- 
posite the house, by a series of six arcades, for the most part filled in with 
panel work to correspond with the fagade of the stable, which was a model 
of good proportion, much decorated. When the house, stable and sheds, 
as well as the fences, were all painted of a light straw color, in two tints, 
with flowers and vines, clustering everywhere around and about the build- 
ings, it presented a whole of extreme delicacy and beauty. 

The probate records afford an insight into the plenishing of both house - 
and stable in the days of the Vassalls and its subsequent occupants. Horses 
and carriages, plate, pictures and books abounded; nor does the family cow 
escape notice, which, driven daily up Winter street to the Common, when 
the season served, returned at night with distended udders, not of less flavor 
from the charming scenes and grassy slopes of her pasture. 

Mr. Vassall had his summer residence at Braintree now Quincy. Many 
other men of fortune passed a portion of the warmer months out of town. 
Boston was, however, not so densely peopled, but that there were spaces 
all about him for orchard and for garden. The broad area covered by 
magnificent palaces of trade on either side of what is now Franklin street, 
has been known since the Revolution as Barrel’s pasture. Close by to the 
south and west was the mansion of John Rowe, with pastures extending 
towards Essex street. The gardens to the north, which belonged to Ed- 
mund Quincy, and purchased on that account by Mr. Salisbury, whose wife was 
Edmund’s granddaughter, were as extensive as hisown. Many who were well 
able to possess and enjoy country villas, preferred the town, or contented them- 
selves with expeditions into the interior, or along shore, of a few weeks at a 
time, in their own carriages. It was consequently customary to surround 
the dwelling, where space permitted, with gardens and pleasure grounds, and 
though the land attached to the house of the Vassalls was not large, the 
most was made of it. Whoever has realized what can be accomplished in 
limited areas, as for example in the college gardens in England’s Cam- 
bridge, or in some of our smaller cities, will easily believe that taste 
and wealth may have produced marvellous results in its cultivation and 
embellishment. 

It was laid out in four large square beds edged with box. That nearest 
the garden room was devoted to grapes of various descriptions on trellises. 
In other parts of the garden were currants and raspberries, peaches and cher- ° 
ries, and a great variety of pears then famous, but which are now, from 
some change of climate fatal to this sensitive fruit, almost unknown. The 
St. Michael, St. Germain, Vergouleuse and Brown Beurre, were all there in 
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abundance, and one who has often*partaken of them bears witness that no 
later variety has ever surpassed them in delicacy of flavor. He mentions 
an instrument in use in his day in the garden for picking the ripe pears 
from the tree without disturbing the rest. To the end of a long pole was 
attached a small net or pouch, into which the pear was dropped, after a knife 
at the rim of the pouch, sufficiently guarded not to damage the fruit, had 
severed the stem. He mentions also a mode adopted to cure the neighbor- 
ing boys of depredations, which was to send a basket of the fruit to their 
parents. Peaches too abounded, clingstones and rareripes of the choicest 
sorts, a fruit which then came to greater perfection than at present. Plans 
have been preserved of the garden, with most of the fruit trees marked in 
their positions, forty-four being enumerated within its comparatively limited 
area. 

Will our readers pardon this minute description. It is a type of many a 
pleasant abode of those happy days when a rus in urbe was still a possibility. 
It is no creation of fancy, but once existed, and realizing its completeness 
as it proceeded fresh from the hands of its architect, and knowing of whom 
its family consisted, it is easy to believe that whatever human life permits of 
happiness was there experienced. Education and refinement, all that affluence 
could yield for healthy and instructive occupation, whatever well regulated 
minds, good dispositions and natural gaiety could contribute to social and 
domestic enjoyment, was there to be found. Three sons in college and 
one at school, in the hey-day of youth, went and came. As many young 
ladies, tenderly reared, who, we have reason to believe, possessed not 
merely accomplishment, but solid acquirements, made, no doubt, the best 
of companionship for each other and the guests of the house. What is 
known of their subsequent career, of the religious sentiments of their 
parents, leads irresistibly to the conclusion that with the retreat at Braintree, 
recollections of tropical existence to soften the rigors of a New-England 
winter, abundant wealth and disposition to enjoy the blessings of Providence 
without asceticism or Puritan reserve, it was the happiest of homes. 

In 1737 Leonard Vassall died, leaving in his will his plantations among 
his sons, giving each of his daughters when of age or married a thousand 
pounds and a negro attendant fifteen years old, the money to be one fourth 
less in case of marriage without consent of their mother and guardian. He 
made ample provision for his widow while she continued a member of the 
English Church, and gives her certain books in which he had inscribed her 
name. He leaves John his riding horse, sword, watch and personal effects, 
and makes his devise to William conditional that he make oath never to 
risk more than twenty shillings at any game at one sitting. He directs the 
Summer-street estate to be sold, and its proceeds and that of other property 
to be invested for the benefit of his younger daughter. Like his great uncle 
William, who came over with Winthrop, he seems to have been much at- 
tached to the Episcopal Church. He was early connected with Christ 
Church on Salem street, and was one of its wardens in 1727. He in- 
terested himself actively in the foundation of Trinity Church, which was 
erected about 1730, on Summer street, opposite his own dwelling. He re- 
ceived from William Speakman, later senior warden, a conveyance, in 1728, 
of the land on which the church was erected, entering the same year into 
an obligation to reconvey the same to the building committee upon payment 
of the purchase money and interest. The committee, Mr. Speakman and 
himself, in consideration of their services, were allowed to build tombs under 
the church free of charge. 
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The sons emulated the father as builders of elegant mansions. Lewis, 
who lived in Quincy, died Sept. 15, 1743, having married Dorothy Macqueen, 
of Boston. His son Lewis, who graduated at Harvard College in 1760, died 
abroad before 1785. Col. John, the second son, lived in Cambridge. He first 
purchased the pleasant and spacious abode now occupied by our honored octo- 
genarian, Mr. Batchelder, and which in 1720 belonged to the Belchers. It 
is sometimes said that he built that house, but this is not so received by its 
present proprietor. He certainly did build one of our most magnificent 
residences, that on the other side of the road, afterwards Gen. Washington’s 
head-quarters during the siege of Boston, and subsequently owned by An- 
drew Craigie, Joseph L. Worcester, and now by our distinguished poet, 
Mr. Longfellow. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Lieut. Governor 
Spencer Phips, in 1734, and afterwards Lucy Barran, and died Nov. 27, 
1747. -His son John, H. C. 1757, married Elizabeth Oliver, and died at 
Clifton in England, 1797, having hagl two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, 
and five sons—John, Col. Spencer Thomas, killed at Monte Video in 1807, 
Thomas Oliver, Robert Oliver and Leonard. The first John had three 
daughters—Ruth, who married Edward Davis, from whom descends William 
Hayden, formerly city auditor of Boston; Elizabeth, who married Thomas 
Oliver, last Lt. Governor of Massachusetts under the crown; and Lucy, 
by the second wife, who married John Levicount, of Antigua, in 1768. 

William, the third son, resided at one period in the house opposite 
Cambridge common, afterwards occupied by Dr. Waterhouse. The limits 
of the estate extended to that of John. He was sheriff of Middlesex. In 
the year 1760, he erected the superb mansion in Boston, afterwards Mr. 
Gardiner Greene’s, taken down in 1835. He married Ann Davis, by whom 
he had eleven children, and after her death in 1760, Margaret Hubbard. 
At the outbreak of hostilities with the mother country, he went with his 
family to England, where some of his descendants are honored and affluent. 

Henry married, in 1741, Penelope Royall, of Medford. His brother con- 
veyed to him the Batchelder house in Cambridge, having built the Long- 
fellow mansion for himself. He had one daughter, Elizabeth, who married 
Dr. Charles Russell in 1775, a refugee, and died in Antigua in 1780. Col. 
Henry Vassall died in Cambridge, March 17, 1769. 

The daughters of Leonard Vassall who grew up, were—Ruth, whose 
husband was Dr. Benjamin Stedman; Elizabeth, who married John Miller, 
of Milton; Mary, wife of Jonathan Prescott ; and Susanna, wife of George 
Ruggles. It would be out of place to enter more at large into the various 
ramifications of a family so widely distributed. The natural desire to know 
of whom consisted a race, which left such admirable monuments of their 
existence in the pleasant dwellings they erected, has already been met by 
Mr. Harris, ante, vol. xvii. page 56, and also on a more comprehen- 
sive scale in his separate publication. Numerous descendants of Leonard 
Vassall by female lines remain among us distinguished by ancestral traits. 
But the name has for the most part perished, unless where perpetuated in 
the line of sable dependents who had assumed that of their masters, as 
was customary in the days when one man could be bondsman to another. 

An anecdote is related of one of these, called Tonie Vassall, who, when 
Washington in 1775 took possession of Mr. Longfellow’s house, was found 
swinging on the gate. Learning that Tonie belonged to the place, the Gen- 
eral, to set his mind at rest for his fature, told him to go into the house anc. 
they would tell him what to do and give him something to eat. Feeling 
the value of his freedom, Tonie inquired what would be the wages, at which 
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Washington expressed surprise at his being so unreasonable at such a time as 
to expect to be paid. Tonie lived to a great age, and when on one occasion 
he was asked what he remembered of Washington, said he was no gentle- 
man, he wanted boy to work without wage. Darby,ason of Tonie, had been 
promised that he should be buried in the tomb of the Vassalls under Christ’s 
Church, and one in whose employment he had been and whose wife’s uncle 
had married Henry Vassall’s daughter, procured from him the coveted 
_ privilege. 

Thomas Hubbard was the next possessor of the property, and for nearly 
forty years to his death in 1773, made it his abode. Of his parentage, 
whether descended from the historian, we have not been able to discover, but 
Mr. Quincy in his history of Harvard College, Vol. ii. p. 158, says “that he 
was born in Boston in 1702, and that his early life being marked by dili- 
gence and fidelity, he had scarcely passed the threshold of manhood before 
he was placed by his fellow citizens in stations of trust and confidence. He 
became a member of the house of representatives, held for many years the 
speaker’s chair, and finally was raised to a seat in the council of the pro- 
vince, which he resigned a short time before his death. Few men have 
passed through life with a higher reputation for integrity, usefulness and 
fidelity in all the relations of public and private life. He increased the 
funds of the college by his judicious and assiduous management, and to the 
office of treasurer united the character of benefactor. He contributed one 
hundred pounds, lawful money, to supply the loss occasioned by the destruc- 
tion of Harvard Hall, made donations towards replacing the philosophical 
apparatus, and bequeathed to it at his death an additional legacy of three 
hundred pounds, lawful money, the income to be disposed of according to 
their discretion for the advancement of learning.” 

Mr. Hubbard also, in his will, gave the college all his books his widow 
should not wish to retain, requesting Dr. Andrew Eliot and Dr. Samuel 
Cooper to select the best, most curious and suitable, and place them in the 
alcove in the library, over which his name was inscribed. He had been 
treasurer of the college for twenty-one years, in which office he was suc- 
ceeded by John Hancock. By inquiry and examination of the public re- 
cords many additional particulars might no doubt be collected to his credit. 
He was deacon of the Old South, and in his will bequeaths two hundred 
pounds to its fund for the poor. He was also commissioner for the Marshpee 
Indians. In 1755 he was associated by the general court with Hutchinson 
in charge of the correspondence of William Bollan, Massachusetts agent in 
London, who communicates a project started in parliament for governing the 
colonies in the same manner as Ireland. He was evidently a puritan of the 
strictest sect, fond of study, and a patron of learning, not so dead to the 
world as to allow himself discomfort in struggling with what he considered 
its temptations. If not so rich as his predecessor in the property, he left a 
good estate, inventoried at about four thousand pounds, to his widow, his 
daughter Mrs. Fayerweather, and his grandchildren Mary Boardman and 
Hubbard Townshend. His horses and carriages are valued at one hundred 
pounds, his plate at two hundred and forty, and he appears to have 
possessed more than seventy pictures, from the valuation not apparently of 
any great value. His portrait, by Copley, was presented to the college by his 
descendant, Mrs. Appleton. Plate seems to have abounded in the house. 
Leonard Vassall leaves one of his daughters a silver tankard, pair of candle- 
sticks and snuffers, and a two-eared caudle cup, to make her share of her 
grandmother's plate equal to the rest of her sisters and cousins. 
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Upon the decease of Thomas Hubbard in 1773, and of his widow within 
a twelvemonth after, the estate, valued at one thousand pounds, passed 
through George Ruggles, son-in-law of Leonard Vassall, to Frederick W. 
Geyer. Susanna, the wife of Mr. Geyer, was daughter of Duncan, son 
of Timothy Ingraham, who married Sarah Cowell. Mr. Geyer, taking sides 
with the crown, left Boston after its evacuation by the British, and in 1778 
was exiled and his property sequestered. ‘The Summer-street mansion, 
confiscated as an absentee estate, after the peace was, in 1787 and 1791, re- 
conveyed to him by Perez Morton, solicitor and later attorney general, the 
general court having in the interval restored him to citizenship. 

The house, in the days of Mr. Geyer, was famed for its social gaieties and 
elegant entertainments. Tradition tells us of the brilliant gatherings of wit 
and fashion around its sumptuous board, Mrs. Geyer being noted for the 
courtesy and grace with which she presided and put every one at ease. 
There could have been few pleasanter banqueting rooms in Boston. The 
family consisted of three sons, only one of whom, Frederick, who married 
Rebecca Frazier, left descendants ; and five daughters. Mary Ann became 
in 1792 the wife of Andrew Belcher, son of Jonathan, who was governor 
of Massachusetts and New-Jersey for twenty-seven years, and father of Sir 
Edward, who has in recent times gained distinction and a baronetcy by his 
scientific and other services in the British navy. Charlotte married Joseph 
Marryatt, fathe: of the novelist, and Catherine H., Nathaniel Tucker of - 
Bellows Falls. Susan died single in 1802, and Nancy W., Feb. 13, 1794, 
married Rufus G. Amory. When this last event took place, Prince Edward, 
afterwards Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victuria, was in Boston, on his 
way to Halifax, and was a guest at the wedding. 

n the Salisbury house to the north then resided Madam Amory, daughtér 
of William Coffin, of the Nantucket branch of the family and grandfather 
of Sir Isaac, a Boston boy, who distinguished himself in the British navy. 
Her former abode at the corner of Harvard street, erected by Governor 
Belcher, had been swept away in the great conflagration of 1787 ; and while 
two houses in the centre of the north side of Franklin place, afterwards 
occupied by herself and her eldest son, the father of the well-known Col. 
Amory of the Fireman’s Insurance office, were building, she dwelt for a few 
years in Summer street. Her family was numerous, and intimate with that 
of her neighbors. Separated by a high wall from their gardens on Summer 
street were the grounds — on Bedford street of Mr. Rowe, as already 
mentioned. It was the same John Rowe, who, after the peace, moved the 
restoration of the codfish, now in the representatives’ chamber of the 
state house on Beacon Hill, and emblem of one important branch of 
Massachusetts prosperity, to the place it occupied before the war in the 
apartment used for a similar purpose in the old state house on State street. 
His nieces, the-Inmans, whose home was the large rambling mansion still 
standing in Cambridge, head-quarters of Gen. Israel Putnam during the 
siege, were frequent inmates of his family, and when Susan married 
Captain John Linzee, commander of the British naval force in our waters in 
1775, his relative Lord Hood, the distinguished naval officer, attended the 
nuptials. 

Another generation had grown up, and Mr. Rowe still occupied in winter 
the same house which stood about on the site of Dr. Robbins’s church, and 
which many well remember in later days as the abode of Judge Prescott, 
the eminent jurist, and of his son, even more widely known, William H. 
Prescott the Spanish historian. The wall already mentioned, there being no 
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gate of communication, was provided on either side with ladders or steps, 
and the young people of the three families were constantly together. Here 
officers attached to French fleets and cruisers that visited the: port were fre- 
quent visitors. Here also on one occasion, according to family legend, in the 
summer house at the foot of the Geyer garden, the father-in-law of Mr. 
Prescott first made the acquaintance of his wife the daughter of Captain 
Linzee. This circumstance is not without interest in its connection with the 
two swords, one of Col. Prescott, grandfather of the historian, who com- 
manded the American forces at Bunker Hill, the other that of the grand- 
father of his wife, Captain Linzee, whose squadron flanking the fort took 
that day an active and important part in the contest. 

These two swords long held a conspicuous position in the library of the 
historian, and after his death were presented by his widow to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. They are now crossed over the door of en- 
trance to the Dowse Library in their rooms on Tremont street, with an ap- 
propriate inscription. The union that led to this long digression had another 
claim to be remembered, though not of so much general interest. One of the 
descendants in the second generation has recently intermarried with the 
daughter of the present proprietor of the estate. 

Those who in former days on their visits to London had the privi- 
lege of inspecting the gardens‘of Mrs. Marryatt, at Wimbledon, then cele- 
brated as among the finest in England for the great variety and beauty of 
the plants and flowers, may reasonably conjecture that the taste and skill 
that produced such marvels was nurtured and fostered in her earlier days 
among the flower beds of Summer street. An American traveller, who 
had himself been long an inmate of the Summer-street mansion, met, this 
very summer, one of her descendants in the south of Europe. She told . 
him that Mrs. Marryatt often spoke of being as an infant passed out of the 
rear window of the house when it was assailed by the liberty boys. As she 
died in 1855, at the age of eighty-one, the dates would correspond, The 
lady alluded to, in speaking of the family called it Von Geier, indicating a 
German origin, geier being the word in that language for vulture. 

One other reminiscence of the place may be worthy of note in a pub- 
lication largely devoted to family matters, if not allowed to go any 
farther. Two young American ladies, who had married abroad gentlemen 
connected with the court of Sweden, not long since met for the first time at 
a festal entertainment in the palace at Stockholm. Among strangers, na- 
tional ties, perhaps their own language, drew them into closer companionship, 
and the conversation naturally drifting to home subjects they soon discovered 
that the family of the Geyers and this old home of theirs in Summer street 
were common and familiar topics to them both. One of them was a - 
att, and the other, though not descended from the Geyers, had lived all her 
early days in intimate association with relatives that were. 

Another interesting association with this house of the Vassalls, is that it 
was the birth-place of the late William Foster. The event occurred, it is 
presumed, as he was over ninety when he died, soon after Mr. Geyer quitted 
it for England. It may warrant the relation of an incident of his youth- 
ful career which ought not to be lost. Sent out by his father during the 
reign of terror in France, to Morlaiz, in Normandy, on commercial affairs, he 
made the acquaintance of his future wife in an humble garb assumed to 
escape persecutions, to which, at that time, all the wealthier classes of society 
were exposed. Her father, M. Perron, proprietor of valuable estates in that 
neighborhood, had fled from the fury of the “red republicans,” leaving his 
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daughter in charge of one of his tenants, in whose care he placed confi- 
dence she would escape observation. Mr. Foster, who at once penetrated 
her disguise, was attracted by her beauty and loveliness of character, and the 
acquaintance accidentally formed ripened into mutual regard. When her 
guardian discovered the interest she betrayed for him, reposing entire trust 
in the integrity of his character, he revealed to him confidentially who she 
was, imploring him to desist from attentions which if noticed might subject 
them all to serious consequences. He of course felt bound to acquiesce in 
the prudence of this counsel. But not long after, her father returning, be- 
fore the popular agitation had subsided, his chateau was attacked by the 
republicans. Mr. Foster rendered such efficient service in successfully 
defending it, that all farther objection was removed, and they were married. 
Her sister married a brother of the celebrated General Moreau. Long 
after her death Mr. Foster erected, on the borders of Spot Pond, in this 
neighborhood, a handsome stone mansion, beautifully situated, which he 
mentioned to the writer, in material and arrangement, resembled, as nearly 
as prevailing modes of construction permitted, the chateau of his wife's 
parents in Normandy. 

Three years before his death in 1803, M. Geyer removed to the romantic 
residence afterwards occupied by his son-in-law Mr. Tucker at Bellows Falls, 
on Connecticut river; disposing of the Summer-street estate to Mr. Samuel 
P. Gardner. Mr. Gardner was of the Salem branch of the name, and mar- ~ 
ried a daughter of Judge Lowell. As their near relatives were among the 
most gifted and eminent of the first half of this present century, the house 
retained its social attraction and fame for generous hospitality until the pro- 
gress of improvement compelled an appropriation of the estate to other 
purposes. Their second son, its present proprietor, erected upon it for the 
great commercial house of the Hoveys, one large mart for their extensive 
business, now by recent enlargement covering its whole area. 

As the Gardners have held the property for seventy years, it would be 
an omission in a work of this kind not to present a cursory view of their 
several generations. Our limits forbid the extended details the subject de- 
mands, but it is to be hoped their family. history will be perpetuated in a 
form, to render accessible to its numerous descendants and connections all 
the information they may wish. The name is largely multiplied on both 
sides the ocean, several distinct branches bearing it in New-England, not 
known to be connected. That to which belonged the patriot treasurer of 
the revolution, progenitor of our recent governor, and another settled at 
Nantucket and New Bedford, are probably from different stems. 

1. Thomas Gardner, the first of the Salem stock, came over in 1624 
from Dorsetshire, England, near which the name had flourished for more 
than three centuvies, and settled, under the auspices of the Dorchester Com- 
pany and Rev. John White, with thirteen others, at Gloucester, Cape Ann, 
upon the grant of Lord Sheffield to Robert Cushman and Edward Winslow, 
made in January of that year. Mr. Gardner was overseer of the planta- 
tion, John Tylley of the fisheries, Roger Conant being soon after appointed 
governor. Not realizing the success they anticipated in founding a colony, 
they removed, in 1626, to Naumkeag, or Salem, which continued the home 
of Mr. Gardner and his descendants down to this present century. He died 
in 1635. 

2. Thomas, his son, an eminent merchant, was born 1592, and died 1674. 
He held several town offices, and was member of the general court in 
1637. By his wives Margaret Frier and Damaris Shattuck he had: 1. 
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Thomas. 2. George. 3. Richard. 4. John. 5. Samuel. 6. Joseph. .7. 
Sarah, wife of Benjamin Balch. 8. Miriam, of John Hill. 9. Ruth, im 
1638 of John Grafton. From these were many descendants. Joseph 
commanded the Salem company in King Philip’s war, and commended 

his courage by historians, was killed, with eight of his own men and six 
other captains, in an attack on an Indian fort, in the great battle in the 
Narraganset swamp, 19 Dec., 1675. His wife was daughter of Emanuel 
and sister of the celebrated Sir George Downing, after whom Downing 
street in London was named, and who was one of the earliest graduates 
of Harvard College. His widow, about 1686, married Governor Bradstreet. 
It is probable that through this connection the noble house erected by the 
governor, of which an engraving is to be found in Feit’s Salem, came into 
the Gardner family. Richard with three of his children removed to Nan- 
tucket, where more were born unto him. His eldest daughter, Sarah, be- 
came the wife of Eleazer Folger, brother of Dr. Franklin’s mother. Some 
of his descendants intermarried with Coffins, Macys, Starbucks and other 
well-known names of that sea-girt isle, greatly multiplying and continuing 
prosperous down to our own time. ~Although endeavoring to be precisely 
accurate, we have already an error to correct. The impression conveyed 
earlier that this branch derives from other parent source than Thomas of 
Cape Ann, was altogether a mistake, and the numerous offshoots from that 
sturdy stock may embrace many more about the land. Samuel was a mer- 
chant, deputy to the general court, and as one of its selectmen, trustee of the 
Indian deed of the town of Salem, Oct. 11, 1686. 

8. George, the second son of the second Thomas, was born before his 
father came to America, and died 1679. He engaged in business at Hart- 
ford, and there accumulated a large estate. His first wife was Elizabeth 
Orne, by whom he had seven children. 1. Hannah, wife of John Buttolph. 
2. Samuel. 3. Mary, wife of Habakkuk Turner. 4. George. 5. Ruth, 
wife of John Hathorne, one of the Judges in the trials for witchcraft. 6. 
Ebenezer, who married, in 1681, Sarah Bartholomew, and died in 1685, at 
the age of twenty-eight, bequeathed a considerable property by his will, as he 
had no children of his own, among his brothers, sisters and other kins- 
folk, from the mention of whom in that instrument much information 
as to the earlier generations of the name has been derived. 7. Mehitable. 
The second wife of Mr. Gardner, was Mrs. Ruth Turner, a name which is 
suggestive. His daughter Mary having married one of the same family, this 
connection of hers may have saved her father from being in his old age 
companionless. 

4. Samuel, born 1648, died 1724; married, 1673, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Brown, widow of Joseph Grafton. He was a merchant, and also culti- 
vated a farm. In the Indian wars he commanded a company. His children 
were: 1. George. 2. Hannah, born 1676, married John Higginson, 1695, 
by whom she had four children and died 1718. 3. George, born 1679. 4. 
John, mentioned below. 

5. John, born 1681; died before 1724; married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Dr. Daniel Weld. He commanded the Salem company in the battle, Aug. 
29, 1708, at Haverhill, when it was attacked by French and Indians, and 
slew with his own hands an Indian, some of whose arms and equipments 
are still in possession of his descendants. For several years he repre- 
sented Salem in the general court ; but his constitution not being very strong 
he engaged in no active business. His children were: 1. Elizabeth, born 
1705, wife of Jonathan Gardner, who had the title of Commodore. 2. John, 
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of whom hereafter. 3. Ebenezer, born 1708, died young. 3. Daniel, 
born 1709, died 1766; married Ann Putnam. 4. Hannah, born 1711, wife 
of Samuel Holton, and mother of Judge Holton, at one time President of 
Congress. 5. Samuel, born 1712, died 1769, graduate of Harvard, mar- 
ried Esther Orne, by whom he had several children. His second wife was 
Mrs. Winslow, daughter of Richard Clarke, one of the consignees of the tea de- 
stroyed in Boston harbor in 1773, and sister of the wife of Copley the painter. 
He held many town offices, represented Salem in the general court, and left 
an estate of one hundred thousand dollars. William Gray, the distinguished 
merchant and Lt. Governor of Massachusetts, had been two years in his 
counting-room at the time of his decease. His two sons George and Henry 
were graduates of Harvard, in the classes respectively of 1762 and 1765. 
The former left the college about five thousand dollars, the Marine Soci- 
ety for superannuated seamen over seven thousand, and to the poor 
of Salem nearly fifteen hundred. 6. Lydia. 7. Bethiah, born 1715, 
died 1773, married Nathaniel Ingersol. Their daughter Mary, by Habak- 
kuk Bowditch, was the mother of the celebrated mathematician Dr. Bow- 
ditch. 8. Ruth, married, 1st, Bartholomew Putnam; 2d, Jonathan Goodhue, 
father by a former wife of Benjamin, in congress from Salem. 

6. John, born in 1707, died 1784, in a house which stood on the present 
site of the Salem Museum. He married Elizabeth Putnam, widow of her cou- 
sin William, brother of Gen. Israel Putnam of the revolution, by whom he had: 
1. John, of whom hereafter. 2. Elizabeth, born 1731, died 1754, unmar- 
ried. Mrs. Gardner had two daughters by Mr. Putnam, one wife of Jona- 
than Orne and the other of Jonathan Gardner. By his second wife Eliza- 
beth, widow of Capt. Benjamin Herbert, he had no child, but by his third, 
Mary Peal, born 1733, died 1826, he had Mary wife of 1. Abel Hersey. 
2. of William Lem n. He had no exclusive occupation, engaging a little in 
commerce, and hk ag possessed of a farm and mill between Salem and Mar- 
blehead. He commanded a troop of horse, and for some years was sent to 
the legislature from Salem. 

7. John, born 1731, died 1805. His first wife was Mary Gale, of Mar- 
blehead, born 1728, died 1755; his second Elizabeth, sister of Col. Timothy 
Pickering of the revolution, and Secretary of State in the cabinets of Wash- 
ington and John Adams. By her he had three children: 1. Elizabeth, born 
1759, died 1816 ; married, 1782, Samuel Blanchard, born 1756, died 1813, 
surgeon in the army of the revolution. She was the grandmother by her son 
Francis, born 1784 and who married Mary Ann, daughter of Francis Cabot, 
widow of N. C. Lee, of the first Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop. 2. John, born 
1760, died 1792, a successful merchant at Charleston, S.C. 3. Samuel P., 
mentioned below. Early in life Mr. Gardner commanded a vessel to the 
West Indies, and during the revolution owned several privateers, all success- 

ful, but the Black Prince and Hector, in the Penobscot expedition of 1779, 
by which he was a loser. At the commencement of the war he purchased 
a farm of two hundred acres at Wenham, and erected upon it a house in which 
he resided till his death. 

8. Samuel P., born 1767, died 1843, graduated at Harvard College 
1786, engaged in mercantile business with his brother John, at Charleston, 
S. C. ; removed to Boston 1793, and married 19 Sept., 1797, at Roxbury, 
Rebecca Russell, born May 17, 1779, fourth daughter of Judge John Low- 
ell, by Rebecca, daughter of James Russell, born 1715, died 1798. He 
purchased as before stated the Summer-street estate in 1800. His chil- 
dren were: 1. Mrs. John C. Gray. 2. Mrs. Francis C. Lowell. 3. John 
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L. 4. Mrs. Horace Gray. 5. George. 6. Francis L., born 1811, 
died 1812 

It would be trespassing on the limitéd space of the ReGisTER, although 
seemingly destined to develope into volumes, as numerous as those of Sylves- 
ter Urban but recently perverted from their time-honored specialty of 
antiquarian lore, to enter more at large into the history of the family, in 
their two last generations for nearly three quarters of a century proprietors 
of Gamaliel’s garden. Enough has been said to indicate in how many in- 
teresting ways they have been connected with the annals of New-England 
from its earliest settlement. Their several intermarriages with the Ornes, 
Browns, Welds, Putnams, Wingates, Pickerings, Lowells, Russells, and other 
names from public service and wide distribution among our existing com- 
munity familiar as household words, would justify, if the occasion warranted, 
a much longer relation. We might obtain from it many entertaining and . 
instructive glimpses of social life under the kings, and also in the stirring 
times that brought about our liberties. But our main subject is the old 
house in Summer street, and only incidentally the family pedigrees of its 
various inmates. Its occupation by its last proprietors, not less interesting 
than any previous period of its history, is too recent for other reference in 
these present pages than the foregoing brief statement of their progeni- 
tors for family use, a purpose to which this publication is especially appro- 
priated. 

Possibly with livelier interest ourselves in the subject than will be shared 
by all our readers, we have ventured to place before them this account of 
their ancient mansion. The public, reduced to its component parts, consists of 
individuals variously connected by ties of consanguinity or friendship, and 
among them not a few have special associations with this house or its inhabi- 
tants. But were its appeal to be rescued from oblivion exclusively antiqua- 
rian, little apology seems called for. Every vestige of the past has been 
explored for knowledge of remote generations of other lands and races, and 
we certainly should not begrudge an occasional thought to those so much 
nearer and dearer. Unless we preserve by pencil and pen some notice of 
their homes, we shall have allowed to perish an element in their existence, 
which, if secondary, still affords a very realizing sense of their existence. 

Surrounded by modern palaces, with all the embellishments the fine arts 
can create or appliances for comfort the useful have invented, it may seem 
unreasonable to attach importance to these old abodes. The contrast in 
some respects is not much to their advanteze. When we consider how many 
indispensable contrivances for daily use are universal, which a century ago 
no wealth could purchase, we fully appreciate the privilege of having our 
own lot cast in this nineteenth century. All we know however of other 
days and generations confirms the faith that content depends little on sur- 
roundings. Blessings in common to our progenitors and ourselves surpass 
immeasurably in their power to produce happiness, whatsoever has been 
added since by ingenuity or wisdom. 

But the claims of these old homes to be held in sacred remembrance is 
not their beauty of form or excellence of structure, or even the light they 
shed on modes and processes of days gone by. When in contemplative mood 
we gaze upon their venerable remains, or as in this instance recall from the 
dead past their ghostly presence, they seem alive with recollections. If in 
private life the incidents of a single career narrated without reserve prove 
often as striking as romance, the history of a dwelling embracing the chances 
and changes of mortal existence for a host of successive occupants may oc- 
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casionally possess an interest no less. Due regard must be paid to what 
even the over sensitive deem unsuitable for publication. But after full 
allowance for such considerations, enough may be revealed within the most 
scrupulous limits of decorum to bring before us in living reality admirable 
men and women of the past, with whom we feel almost as well acquainted 
as if we had lived with them in daily companionship. This old house of the 
Vassalls has a record we think our readers will admit too eventful to be lost. 
There are numerous others in our New-England corner of the earth, not in 
cities alone, but in country places, about which even more pleasant tales . 
can be told. T. C. A. 


REV. GILES FIRMIN. ADDITIONAL FACTS. 
[Communicated by Jonn Warp Dzan, A.M., of Boston.] 


In the Recister, for January, 1866, appeared a brief Memoir of Rev. 
Giles Firmin prepared by me. Since then I have 
met with a few additional facts which I now pro- Guy “fhismin. 
pose to lay before the readers of this periodical. —— 

Giles Firmin, senior, we know, lived at Sudbury before his emigration 
to New-England ;* but neither his baptism nor that of his son is recorded 
in the parish registers of that town, though a family of the name had long 
resided there.* Rev. Thomas W. Davids, of Colchester, Eng., has found 
evidence that induces him to believe that the son was a native of Ipswich.’ 
This town was the birth place of Thomas Firmin, the philanthropist,‘ a 
contemporary of the author of the Real Christian, and like him the child 
of puritan parents. Thomas Firmin had a son Giles, but this is no proof 
of any relationship between the two families; for the wife of Thomas was 
a daughter of Giles Dent,’ for whom the son was probably named. 

Mr. Somerby has sept me abstracts of wills of persons by the name of 
Firmin from 1550 to 1624, which he found in the Registry of Wills at Bury 
St. Edmunds. The Christian name of Giles is here found in the Firmin 
family in the sixteenth century, the will of Gyles Fyrmyn, of Stoke-by- 
Newland, being on record dated in 1583. In the will of Richard Fyrmyn, 
of Sudbury, gentleman, dated Nov. 2, 1614, is a bequest to Giles and Thomas 
Firmyn, sons of Thomas Firmin a deceased brother of the testator. Possibly 
this Giles may be Dea. Giles Firmin, of Sudbury, Eng., and Boston, N. E., 
the father of the subject of this notice. 

In the year 1626 or 1627, Giles Firmin, Jr. left home to attend school. 
During his school days he resided in an Antinomian family. After living 
there three years, he entered Cambridge University. He was matriculated 


1 Ante, vol. xx. p. 47. 

2 Mr. Somerby, who has examined these registers, has favored me with extracts relating to 
this surname from that of All Saints, Sudbury, from 1569 to 1615. The register of All 
Saints begins in 1564, that of St. Peters in 1593, and St. Gregory in 1653. Possibly the 
register of St. Gregory, if it had been preserved, might have assisted in these researches. 

Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex, p. 457. 

4 Thomas was the son of Henry and Prudence Firmin. He was born at Ipswich, June, 
1630, and died at London, Dec. 20, 1697.—Life of Thomas Firmin, late citizen of London, 
written by one of his most intimate intance a." 1791). This edition is a reprint of 
that of 1698, and is appended to To ’s Life and Character of John Biddle, A.M. Other 
authorities place his birth in 1632. 

* Salmon’s Essez, p, 112. ® Historical Magazine, 2d S. vol. iii. p. 148. 
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as of Emmanuel College, December 15, 1629. From Cambridge he came 
to New-England.? He was a fellow passenger with Rev. John Wilson® 
and his wife, in the Whale, which left Southampton, Eng., April 8, 1632, 
and arrived at Boston, N. E., the 26th of May following. He returned to 
England before Oct. 10, 1633,* probably for the purpose of studying medi- 
cine.” He remained there until 1637, when he again came to New-Eng- 
land, arriving in Boston on the 26th of June,’ five years and one month 
after his first arrival here. 

Giles Firmin, junior, was admitted to the Boston Church before his 

* father,’ and probably came to New-England before him. I have found no 
contemporary authority for the statement that they came together in 1630. 
In regard to the father, it probably originated by confounding Giles Firmin 
of Boston with John Firmin of Watertown, who was here in 1630,° and 
is referred to in several cases as Mr. Firmin, no christian name being given.’ 

Giles Firmin, Jr., was employed in connection with the Rev. John Hig- 
ginson, afterwards of Salem, Mass., by the New-England Synod of 1637 
(which condemned the errors ascribed to Mrs. Hutchinson and her adherents), 
to take notes of its proceedings.’® An interesting account of an argument 
which he had with Mrs. Hutchinson, in her own house, the previous summer, 
is given in his Brief Review of Mr. Davis's Vindication, and is copied by 
Mr. Moore, of New York, into the Historical Magazine." 

He probably commenced preaching at Shalford in Essex, in the latter part 
of the year 1648. He was evidently preaching at some place in the neigh- 
borhood of Wethersfield, where Rev. Daniel Rogers was the clergyman, in 
January, 1648-9, when King Charles I. was executed, as appears from his 
account of the prediction of that divine.’* As Shalford joins Wethersfield, I 
think it probable that he had then commenced his pastoral labors at the for- 
mer parish. Rev. Mr. Davids writes meas follows : “ Firmin succeeded Ralph 
Hilles at Shalford. This is clear from the parish register. Hilles had removed 
to Ridgwell in 1648, as in that year he signed the Essex Testimony,'* and 
the register states that the parish was destitute of a minister for a whole 
year after he left. This would fix Firmin’s settlement at not earlier than 
1647, nor later than 1649. The Lansdowne MS."*‘ returns Shalford in 1650 : 
‘Mr. Giles Firmin, by order of the Committee of Plundered Ministers, an 
able, godly preacher.’ The living, however, was not asequestration. Hilles 


' Rey. Thomas W. Davids, MS. Letter. 

* Historical Magazine, 2d S. vol. iii. p. 149. 

3 Ante, vol. |" 48. 

* See Historical Magazine, 2d S. vol. iii. p. 149. 

5 See ante, vol. xx. p. 53. 
ons — Magazine, ubi supra, with Savage’s Winthrop, vol. i. Ist. ed. p. 

; 2d ed. p. 271. 

7 The admission of neither bears a date. Giles Firmin, Jr., was admitted before Oct. 11, 
1632, and Giles Firmin, Sen., between Oct. 11, 1632, and Sept. 8, 1633.—Boston First 
Church Records, MS., in loco. 
mn ~ ~__crcmeee Historical Collections, vol. xxi..p. 245, and Bond’s Watertown, art. 

irmin. 

« ® Savage’s Winthrop, vol. i. 1st ed. p. 48; 2d ed. P. 45; Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. xxi. p. 
236. The christian name, John, is given on p. 245 of the latter work. 

10 Historical 4 2d S. vol. iii. pp. 26-7. 

N Ibid. 2d S. vol. iii. p. 149. 

12 Preface to Firmin’s Weighty Reasons Discussed. 

13 The Essex Testimony was published May 3, 1648, consequently as Mr. Hills signed 
= Sana as “ minister of Ridgwell,” he had removed from Shalford previous to 

at date. 

14 This is a return of ministers in Essex and other counties in 1650, prepared under the 
instructions of a committee appointed by Cromwell. See Annals of Evan. Noncon. in Essex, 


p. 154. 
Vou. XXV. 5* 
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had succeeded Eman. Kyndhead before 1645, and Kyndhead was buried at 
Shalford in 1643. But the vicarage having been attached to the prebend 
of Shalford in the cathedral church of Bath and Wells, and the Chapter 
having been dissolved, the presentation had thus come into the hands of the 
committee.” 

This author, in his Annals,’ gives some interesting extracts from Let- 
ters written by Firmin during his incumbency here, to the celebrated 
Rev. Richard Baxter, D.D., which letters are preserved in Dr. Williams’s 
Library, No. 8 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, the head quarters of dissent in 
London. Subsequently these friends carried on a controversy in print, upon 
the duty of meditation.’ 

John M. Bradbury, Esq., of Boston, examined, in 1869, the MS. corres- 
pondence of Baxter in Dr. Williams’s Library, and furnished me with the 
dates of all the letters of Firmin to Baxter, namely, Shalford by Wethersfield 
in Essex 24 July, 1654, 7 April, 1656, 4 June, 1656; Shalford 14 Nov. 
1660; Redgwell in Essex 9 Sept. ’71; Redgwell 17 Oct.’71 and 19 Nov. 
772. +“ Besides the above,” he writes, “there are three letters from Firmin 
to Dr. Manton, one without date, and two dated Aug. ’71. Occasionally 
there is a copy of a letter from Baxter to Firmin; and, in the correspon- 
dence, the latter seems to be always on the defensive, and evidently feels 
that Baxter had done him injustice in his criticisms. Firmin’s letters are 
all written on small square sheets and in a very fine hand.”* 

“In 1657, Firmin was very active in procuring signatures to the 
‘ Agreement of the Associated Ministers of the county of Essex proposed 
to particular congregations and to all such of the county as love the church’s 
peace; with words of exhortation to brotherly union.’ This agreement was 
published in 1658, but without the names of the subscribing ministers, in a 
quarto pamphlet of 33 pages.”* Mr. Firmin’s Treatise on Schism, printed 
the same year, has an epistle to these “ Associated Ministers,” which con- 
tains some facts concerning the formation of the association. : 

While at Shalford, he was a near neighbor of Dr. John Gauden, after- 
wards bishop of Exeter and Worcester, now generally believed to be the 
author of Jcon Basilike, who was then rector and also dean of Bocking. 
In 1661 Firmin wrote a reply to Gauden’s Considerations touching the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. 

He seems to have been residing at Ridgwell, April 4, 1670, the date of 
the dedication of his Real Christian, and to have been there practising as a 
physician. This work is dedicated to Mr. John Barrington, whose father 
Robert Barrington was cousin-german to Oliver Cromwell. 

On the 21st of April, 1672, a license was taken out for the house of 
Thomas Bryson, of Ridgwell, to be a Presbyterian Meeting Place, and 
another, the same date, for Giles Firmin to be a presbyterian preacher in 
that house.” On the 22d of July Rev. Daniel Ray took out a license to be 
a Presbyterian teacher in “ his own house at Ridgwell;” and, on the same 
day, “his house was also licensed to be a Presbyterian meeting place.” * 
Giles Firmin on the 9th of December took out a license for his own house 


1 Davids’s Annals of Evan. Noncon. in Essex, pages 457 to 460. 

? Historical Magazine, 2d S. vol. iii. p. 147. 

3 Mr. Bradbury writes of the letters in this collection, that very few are from New-Eng- 
land: ‘‘ Less than a dozen,” he adds, “ are from John Eliot, who seems to have been the 
only regular N. E. correspondent.” 

4 Annals of Evan. Noncon. in Essex, p. 458. 

5 Rev. T. W. Davids, MS, Letter. 

® Davids’s Annals of Evan. Noncon, in Essex, p. 449. 
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at Ridgwell, and another for himself as the preacher there.’ The next x 
Mr. Ray removed to Burstal in Suffolk,” but Mr. Firmin continued at Ridg- 
well till his death. The Church gathered by Messrs. Ray and Firmin con- 
tinues to this day.’ Rev. S. F. Bridge was the pastor in 1866.* 

Firmin, in the year 1693, makes this statement in regard to his ministerial 
labors after his ejection: “The Providence of God did so order it, that all 
the time of the Persecution, I kept on my course of preaching and Adminis- 
tration of Sacraments, with the whole Church together. I missed not one 
day.” 

Dr. Henry Sampson,‘ writing to Ralph Thoresby, the historian of Leeds, 
under date of July 1, 1697, notices the death of Mr. Firmin, and adds, that 
he “was abundant in labours that kept two ploughs a-going for the souls 
and bodies of men till he was eighty-two years of age, and then died 
between two Sabbaths, in one of which he had laboured on earth according 
to his wont, and before the next received his euge bone serve.”" 

The statement made by John Farmer, in his Genealogical Register, and 
repeated by others, that he preached before Parliament, is probably erro- 
neous. The saying attributed to him is from the sermon by Hugh Peters, 
as suggested by me in the former article.* 


The following is a corrected list of his publications :— 


1. A Serious Question Stated. 4to. London, 1651. 

2. Separation Examined. 4to. London, 1652. 

3. A Sober Reply to Mr. Cawdrey. 4to. London, 1653. 

4. Stablishing against ‘Shaking; or a Discovery of the Prince of Darknese 
bere transformed into an Angel of Light, powerfully now working in the 

eluded people called Quakers; with a sober Answer to their railings against Min- 
isters for receiving maintenance from their people. Being the substance of one 
Sermon preached Feb. 17, 1655, at Shalford in Essex, upon occasion of the Quakers 
troubling those parts. 4to. London, 1656. 

5. A Treatise on Schism. 4to. London, 1658. 

6. ‘Tythes Vindicated from Antichristianisme and Oppression. 4to. 1659. 

7. Presbyterial Ordination Vindicated. 4to. London, 1660. 

8. The Liturgical Considerator Considered: or a brief view of Dr. Gauden’s 
Considerations touching the Liturgy of the Church of England. 4to. London, 
1661. This work contains as a preface ‘‘ An Epistle to the Reader by way of Apo- 
logy for the Ministers not receiving the Common Prayer,” by Rev. Zachary Crofton. 

9. The Real Christian, or a Treatise of Effectual Calling. 4to. London, 1670. 
Several times reprinted. Rev. Mr. Davids writes me that the edition used by him 
in his Annals was a 4to. dated 1653. 

10. Meditation upon Mr. Baxter’s Review in his Treatise of the Daty of Hea- 
venly Meditation. 4to. 1672. 

11. The Question between the Conformist and Nonconformist Truly Stated 
and briefly discussed; Dr. Falkner, the Friendly Debate, &c. Examimed and 
Answered. {Together with a Discourse about ration, and some Animad- 
versions upon Dr. Stillingfleet’s Book Entitled The Unreasonableness of Separation. 
Observations upon Dr. Temple’s Sermon Preached at a Visitation in Cambridge. 
A brief Vindication of Mr. Stephen Marshall. 4to. London, 1681. 

12. The Plea of Children of Believing Parents for their Interest in Abraham’s 
Covenant, their right to Church Membership with their Parents. In Answer to 
Mr. Danvers. 8yo. 1683. 


1 Rev. T. W. David’s, MS. Letter. 

2 Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, vol. i. pp. 517-18. 

3 Davids’s Annals of Evan. Noncon. in Essez, p. 449. 

« Rev. T. W. Davids, MS. Letter. 

5 Review of Mr. Davis’s Vindication, p. 29. 

® He died in 1700. See Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, vol. i. pp. 212-13, for a 
biographical notice. . 

‘ , - of Eminent Men, addressed to Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S. (London, 1832), vol. i. 


p. 294. 
5 See ante, vol. xx. p. 68 and 334. 
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13. Scripture Warrant Sufficient Proof for Infant Baptism. A Reply to Mr. 
Grantham’s Presumption no Proof. 8vo. 1688. : 

14, The Answer of Giles Firmin to the vain and unprofitable Question put to 
him and charged upon him by Mr. Grantham in his Book intituled The Infants Ad- 
vocate ; viz. Whether the test part of dying infants shall be damned? Which 
Advocate while he shuts all Infants out of the visible Church and denies them Ba 
tism, opens Heaven to all dying Infants, justifying those of his party who admit 
them all as he doth into Heaven without meration. 4to. 1689. 

15. Weighty Questions Discussed: I. Whether Imposition of Hands in Sepa- 
rating a Person to the Work of the ministry be necessary? II. Whether it be 
Essential to the right Constitution of a particular Church that the Teaching Elders 
and the Members meet always in One Place? Whereunto is added A Prediction of 
Mr. Daniel Rogers, Minister in Essex, long before the Beheading of Charles I. 
and Arch Bishop Laud, foretelling that they should not dye a Natural Death. 4to. 
London, 1692. 

16. Tavovgy:ie. A Brief Review of Mr. Davis’s Vindication ; giving no Satisfac- 
tion. To which is added Remarks upon some passages of Mr. Crisp in his Book 
Entituled Christ alone Exalted. 4to. London, 1693. i 

17. Some Remarks upon the Anabaptists Answer to the Athenian Mercuries ; 
and some upon his Answer who styles himself Philalethes Pasiphelus. 4to. [Date 
unknown, but as early as 1694.] 

He also edited a posthumous work by ‘Rev. ae Marshall, The Power of the 
Civil Magistrate in Matters of Religion Vindicated. 4to. 1657. 

have examined all these books except Nos. 4, 6, 10, 12, 13, 14, and 17, and Mr. 
Marshall’s work. Any one having these or other books by Mr. Firmin will confer a 
favor by allowing me to examine them. 


MARRIAGES IN DOVER, NEW-HAMPSHIRE—1767-87. 
[Communicated by Ensign Francis Tuttie, U. S. Navy.] 


Tue following marriages were solemnized before the Rev. Jeremy Bel- 
knap, D.D., while he was pastor of the first Congregationalist Church in 
Dover, New-Hampshire, from 1767 to 1787. Where his marriage list 
prior to 1776, is, does not appear. These are copied from the Dover town 
records. Unless otherwise stated, both parties are of Dover. 


“ Dover, September six, One thousand seven hundred and seventy-six ; 
here followeth the record of marriages as delivered the town clerk by min- 
isters and justices in consequence of a law made by the General Court this 
present year requiring them to do so. 


1776. Sept. 4. Thomas Clements and Alice Powers. 
Sept. 12. Samuel Furbur of Rochester and Mary Emerson of Dover. 
30. Gershom Lord and Esther Hanson. 
Aaron Davis of Madbury and Susanna Otis. 
Josiah Folsom of Rochester and Hannah Cushing. 
Simeon Brock of Berwick and Judith Bunker. 
Thomas Clark of Portsmouth and Esther Tibbitts. 
Capt. Thomas Peirce of Portsmouth and Kezia Wentworth. 
A list of marriages by Jeremy Belknap, minister of Dover, duly returned 
to the late Town Clerk and now first recorded, December 1, 1785. 
1777. Jan. 13. Joseph Ricker of Somersworth and Esther Bunker. 
Feb. 11. Caleb Horn and Molly Randel both of Somersworth. 
“ 20. Samuel Waldron and Hannah Gage. 
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Benjamin Ham of Rochester and Mary Waldron. 

James Chesley and Lydia Horn. 

James Young and Susanna Loyns. 

James Hanson and Mary Evans. 

Moses Medar Jun. of Durham and Jane Otis of Barrington. 
Morris Ham and Hannah Jose both of Portsmouth. 
Andrew Bickford of Durham and Rebecca Canney. 
Samuel Bodge of Lee and Rebecca Gear of Barrington. 
Jeremiah Garland of Chichester and Lydia Cook. 

John Riley and Mary Hanson. 

John Walker of Rochester and Hannah Emerson, 
Jonathan Whitehouse and Mehitable Seavey. 
. 8. Samuel Tuttle and Molly Roberts. 

Philip Chesley Jun. of Durham and Abigail'Hayes of Madbury. 
Samuel Howard and Sarah Hanson. 

Thomas Cushing and Anne Tuttle. [Ante, Vol. xxi. p. 140.] 
Josiah George of Leavitstown and Elizabeth Brown. 
Michael Reade and Deborah Horn. 

Elijah Clements of Somersworth and Mary Waldron. 
Benjamin Field of Falmouth and’ Hannah Hanson. 

James Bishop and Elizabeth Dwyer both of Portsmouth. 
William Brown and Abigail Peaslee. 

Reuben Twombly of Madbury and Anna Twombly. 

James Chadwick of Somersworth and Sarah Cromwell. 
William McNeal of Rochester and Mary Hartford. 

Hatevil Leighton and Abigail Nock. 

Thomas Leathers Jun. and Elizabeth Medar both of Durham. 
Jeremiah Foss and Abra Hayes both of Barrington. 

John Hanson and Abigail Scagel. 

Silas Hoag of Newtown and Mary Morrill. 

John Philpot and Kezia Wentworth both of Somersworth. 
John Mason and Rebecca Perkins. 

Ezra Green and Susanna Hayes. 
. 28. John Aken of Barrington and Hannah"Brock of Madbury. 
Samuel Tasker of Barrington and Sarah Tuttle. 

Samuel Small of New Durham and Sarah Hanson. 
Stephen Roberts and Mary Canney. 

Ezra Young and Susanna Demeritt of Madbury. 

William Waldron and Susanna Ham. 

James Hayes of Barrington and Elizabeth Ham. 

Jonathan Morrison of Rochester and Sarah Hartford. 
William Lany and Mary Lany both of Durham. 

Thomas Footman and Susanna Gage. 

Samuel Wigglesworth and Mary Waldron. 

Samuel Cook and Anna Daniels. 

Robert Varney and Molly Gage. 

Peirce Powers and Mary Wingate. 

Ephraim Perkins and Mary Walker of Rochester. 

Richard Philpot of Somersworth and Molly Clements. 
John Davis and Deborah Tasker both of Madbury. 

Elijah Varney and Sarah Roberts. 

Eliphalet Mace of Pitch-Hill and Abigail Underwood of Stratham. 
Samuel Jefferds of Wells and Lois Stone? 
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Feb. 1. - Thomas Dane and Anna Medar both of Durham. 
18. George Foss of Barrington and Lois Drew. 
24. Seth Jacobs of Madbury and I hebe Tuttle. 
25. Ebenezer Demeritt of Madbury and Elizabeth Young. 
27. Sylvanus Tripe and Love Henderson. 
20. James Bracket of Greenland and Lucy Gerrish. 
6. Joseph Leavit of Wolfborough and Elizabeth Hodgden. 
20. Nathaniel Garland and Susanna Young both of Barrington. 
. 8. Ebenezer Hall and Susanna Tibbetts both of Barrington. 
21. Benjamin Church and Eunice Smith. 
5. Ephraim Twombly and Abigail Wingate. 
26. Robert Hanson and Patience Waldron both of Barrington. 
4. John Murray of Northwood and Rose Canney. 
17. Ephraim Leighton of the Gore and Olive Perkins. 
19. Joseph Runnels and Abigail Pinkham. 
Benjamin Foss of Rochester and Judith Whitehouse. 
Thomas Wright Hale and Lydia Drew both of Barrington. 
. 22. John Garland and Mary Ham. 
Samuel Heard Horn and Hannah Vicker. 
William Tuttle and Anna Pinkbam. 
Jonathan Hanson and Alice Roberts. 
Adam Perkins and Abigail Tibbetts. 
John Titcomb and Sarah Ham. 
Jonathan Davis and Hannah Gerrish. 
Francis Winkley Jun. of Barrington and Sarah Libbey. 
Disco Wentworth and Anna Libbey. 
John Bartlett and Esther Clark. 
Fabian Holden and Elizabeth Foss. 
. George Ricker and Abigail Snell. 
. 17. Ichabod Cook and Joanna Hartford. 
George Roberts and Elizabeth Horn. 
Abraham Hanson and Susanna Odiorne. 
Jonathan Horn and Elizabeth Peaslee. 
David Twombly and Sarah Garland. 
William Shannon and Eleanor Gerrish. 
James Remick and Mary Kinsman. 
Paul Gerrish and Mary Dorset. 
Jonathan Trickey and Lydia Pinkham. 
- Daniel Whitehouse and Elizabeth Canney. 
Nov. 18. Benjamin-Bennett of the Gore and Elizabeth Bell. 
Stephen Lee of Durham and Hannah Waldron. 
1783. March 13. Nathaniel Noyes and Elizabeth Bickford. 
March 24. John Bennett Jun. of New Durham and Lydia Gage. 
June 29. Richard Canney and Deborah Emerson. 
July 2. James Young of Rochester and Mary Kimball. 
Sept. 25. Ebenezer Cook and Hannah Brown. 
Dec. 14. Joseph Richardson and Sarah Hanson. 
“ 25. Nathaniel Evans and Parnel Coffin. 
1784. Jan. 18. John Noyes and Mary Hanson. 
Feb. 19. Hanson Hodgdon and Mary Caldwell. 
March 1. John Wingate of Rochester and Susanna Canney. 
“ 6. Mark Ricker of Cogshall and Susa Bunker. 
“ 7. Zoarth Henderson and Elizabeth Henderson. 
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David Twombly and Mary Horn. 

John Bragdon and Charity Howard. 

Peter Cushing and Hannah Hanson. 

Micah Emerson and Bettey Meserve. 

Edmund Thompson of Durham and Abigail Emerson. 
Thomas Barrows and Anna Garland. 

Israel Ham of Rochester and Mehitable Hayes of Madbury. 
Samuel Estes and Mary Kielle. 

Nathaniel Cook and Bathsheba Hanson. 

William Ricker and Mary Tripe. 

Joseph Drew and Sarah Conner. 

Daniel Twombly and Priscilla Nute. 

James Smith of Durham and Eleanor Waldron. 

- Daniel Randel and Rachel Hussey both of Somersworth. 
23. Thomas Young of New Durham and Thomasin Hayes. 
1785. Jan. 13. Joseph Stimson and Mary Crocket. 

Feb. 6. Amos Peaslee and Lydia Ham. 

“ 17. Isaac Brown of Rochester and Lois Gage. 

March 24. Ephraim Ham Jun. and Hannah Kielle. 


Dover, December 1, 1785. I do certify that the list of marriages con- 
tained in the four preceding pages is a true Record of the Persons Joined 
together in marriage since the beginning of the year 1777, by me, 

JEREMY BerxnaP, Minister of Dover. 


The foregoing Returns were formerly made to the former Town Clerk, 
but not recorded. Therefore it has been entered as above by the Reverend 
Mr. Belknap and examined by Joun B. Hanson, Town Clerk. 


A return of marriages given in by the Reverend Jeremy Belknap, are 
as follows :— 
1785. Sept. 13. Stephen Nason and Mary Brown. 
Nov. 7. Benjamin Roberts of Rochester and Sarah Stevens. 
“ 13. Amos Cogswell and Lydia Wallingford. [Ante, vol. v. p. 206.] 
Dec. 11. Richard Waldron and Sarah Ticcomb. 
1786. Jan. 8. Daniel Cushing and Thomasin Hayes. 
Jan. 19. Solomon Lowel and Sarah Heard. 
1788. Dec. 7. John P. Gilman and Elizabeth Hanson.” 


EARLY SETTLERS IN EXETER, N. H.—DIVISION OF LANDS. 
[Communicated by Hon. Joxn Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill.] 


Tue following is a copy of the record of “ A division of the upland from 
the cove against Rocky Point to the crook next on this side Mr. Hilton’s.” 
The order for the division was passed in 1639. The record is without date; 
but the next date on the record is 1643. So the names were those of resi- 
dents of Exeter, N. H., at some time between 1639 and 1643. The division 
was of the lands upon the river between Hilton’s (now South New Market) 
and Rocky Point; which is about south from Exeter village in the opposite 
direction from Wheelwright’s creek. 

May not the basis of this division be an object of importance to genealo- 
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gists? There are in all thirty-three names. Eleven, or one-third of these, 
got four acres and twenty pools. Suppose we call this amount represent:.- 
tive of two shares, and say that this was for a man who had a wife but no 
children. Is there any authority for saying that any of these eleven men 
had children at that date? There were three others who got three shares; 
say, for man, wife and one child. There was one who got four shares, for 
man, wife and two children. There were three who got five shares, four 
who got six, one who got seven, one who got ten, one fourteen and one six- 
teen. There was one, Abner, perhaps a single man, and more like a ser- 
vant, who got nothing. Possibly his surname and the amount had faded 
from the paper. A share was two acres and ten pools or rods. A man may 
have drawn land for other members of his family as well as for his children. 

There were six who had an amount of land which was not a multiple of 
two acres and ten pools. This was generally where the land was given in 
the largest quantity and may have been owing to quality or location, or to 
an error in keeping or preserving the records. There must have been some 
basis for establishing a multiple of two acres and ten pools for the propor- 
tion of so many of the settlers. Now, if it should appear that this proportion 
indicated the size of a man’s family at that time, it would be an important 
genealogical point gained. 

If we call the two Littlefields one and the same person (and they may 
have been father and son), all but Stanion, Groose, Mower, Blackwall, 
Compton, Willis, Abner and Montague, eight in all, were members of the 
original combination. There was a John Compton, of Roxbury, Mass., in 
1634, and of Boston in 1637. 

Of the members of the original combination of 1639, it does not appear 
that George Walton, Christopher Helme, Darby Field, Francis Mathews, 
Ralph Hall, Robert Seward, Thomas Wilson, Henry Roby, Thomas Crow- 
ley, Christopher Lawson, George Barlow, eleven in all, had any land given 
them in this division. Now, were these eleven single men, or had they thus 
early moved from Exeter? 

The words in brackets, as well as the number of shares in the following, 
are the author’s and not of record. 

Mr. [Anthony ?] Stanion 27 acres 135 pools. 

On and abutting upon the river east- 
ward and the other end running up into 
the maine sixty-four pools in length.— 
And all below running and abutting the 

* game way. 
Mr. [Isaac?] Gross 28 acres 140 pools—14 shares. 
Goodman [Samuel ! Walker 4— 20 — 2 shares. 
Goodman f William?) Mower 22 140 
Thomas Leavitt 4 20 
Goodman [ William ?] Coole 12 
William Wentworth 
Edward Rishworth 
Robert Smith 
Goodman [Francis ?] Littlefield’ 
Goodman [ William ?] Wenbourne 
Jeremiah Blackwall 


2 shares. 
6 shares. 
2 shares. 
2 shares. 
3 shares. 
2 shares. 


60 
20 
20 
30 
20 
40 
20 


PrEtrted | 
PET Edd td 


2 shares. 


1 The two Littlefields here given may refer to Edmund and one of his sons, probabl 
Tae, the eldest; See Savage. The prefix of “Goodman” is at both their names, it 
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George Rawbone 4 
Goodman [ Godfrey ?] Dearborne 10 
Mr. [Nicholas ?] Needham 12 
Goodman sin ?] Elkins 4 


20 
50 
60 
20 
40 
00 
30 
90 
70 
50 
60 
60 
30 
20 
20 
00 
00 
50 
50 


2 shares. 
5 shares. 
6 shares. 
2 shares. 
Goodman [ John?] Cramme 8 4 shares. 
Goodman [| Edmond?) Littlefield 21 
Thomas Wright [or Wight] 6 
James Walles 10 
Mr. [Philemon ?] Pormott 14 
William Wardell 10 
Goodman [John?] Compton 12 
Thomas Wardell 12 
Goodman ['Thomas?] Pettett 6 
Goodman Willis [or Willix] 4 
Goodman [Richard ?] Bulger 4 
Mr. [ Richard ?] Morris 33 
Mr. | Rev. John?] Wheelwright 80 
Robert Read 9 
Griffine Montague 10 


3 shares. 


7 shares. 
5 shares. 
6 shares. 
6 shares. 
8 shares. 
2 shares. 
2 shares. 
16 shares. 


5 shares. 


Abner 00 00 
Mr. [Augustus ?] Storr 20 100 10 shares. 


On the margin of the sheet containing the above division is written the 
following in a different and later hand : 


“Noate here a great mistake in this Record, viz.: every aker herein 
mensioned stands but for halfe an aker, as atests Robert Booth 

Sept. 26, 1760. 

About the same time, the marshes were divided; but the proportions are 
not so systematically given. The names mentioned in the division of the 
marshes, not in the above, were “Goodman Smart” [probably John, men- 
tioned by Savage], “O* pastor” [Rev. John Wheelwright, of course], 
“Goodman Wilson” [undoubtedly Thomas of the combination] and “ Wil- 
liam Hilton.” 

It will be noticed that to some of the names above there is no prefix. 
Merely the Christian name is given. Others are called “Mr.” and still 
others “Goodman.” Rev. John Wheelwright was “Mr.” William Went- 
worth, who a half a century afterwards (as late as 1693) was preaching at 
the same place to them, or at least to their descendants, was neither “ Mr.” 
nor “Goodman.”* Christened in England in 1615-16, he was probably 
among the youngest of the settlers, and probably married, but without chil- 
dren. Undoubtedly those whose names had no prefix were quite young. 
It is not known where William Wentworth married nor who was his wife. 


1 The distinction between “‘ Mr.” and ‘‘Goodman” will be found in Felt’s History of 
Salem, vol. i. p. 165; Drake’s Boston, p. 111, and in a number of other works.—Ep. 


—_—E> eae 


Brera Days AND ANNIVERSARIES OF BirtH.—These terms are often used as synony- 
mous, but they are not so. The day on which a person is one year old is the first 
anniversary of his birth and his second birth day. Those who call the golden anni- 
versary of one’s birth the fiftieth birth day, as is frequently done, forget to reckon as 
a birth day the day on which the person is born, in other words the true birth day. 


I. W. dD, 
Vou. XXV. 6 
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THE FRST RECORD-BOOK OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
[Communicated by James F. HuNNEWELL, Esq., of Charlestown, Mass.] 
Continued from vol. xxiv. page 136 


1674. | — Page 12 (369) concluded. — 
Dec: 27. \mrs ‘Joanna Davison was, w™ ye consent of ye Brethren, for- 
given, Absolved ; | & restored to communion :. 





the same day also it was voted that Jn° Louden for his in- | 
-corrigiblenesse in his sin of Drunknesse, since his being | pub- 
lickly admonished, shall be censured w™ excommunication | car- 
ried in ye affirmative nemine contradicente, & w™ ye lifting | 
up of hands as ye signe of the bretherens consent :. 





1674: 
nena mi Lowden was excommunicated, with ye consent of the | 
brethren, for his incorrigibleness in his sin of drunknesse :. 
[About 4 of p. 12, blank at end.] 
1680. 
Sept. 12. — Page 13 (368.) — 
G. Jn° Swett a memb" of y* c* of Newbury, w® form'ly had 
com- | munion w™ this c’, & for y* sin of drunkenness had lately 
_ |been | denied it, to make way for his comunion w" us, & made 
his confessio- | on of his sin publickly, & had ‘thereupon satis- 
faction as to y‘ offence testified | to him by this church, so far 
as we were offended w® him. 
168¢ [About 2 of p. 13 is blank, the above record being at the top, 
March, 8, 04 that following at the foot.] 
Voted & concurred in by y* c® y mens relations (their own 
pro- | nouncing their having been constantly found inconven- 
ient) | be for y® fut’e read: nemine contradicente. T. S. 
[Page 13 is in small sized, cramped writing, by T[homas] 
S[hepard], Jr. [?] 











a — Page 14 (367.) — 
1688. bs Charles Morton pastor 
10™. 9 —y* Church stopt, & the following Declaradn was | Read by y* 
pastor upon Desire of m* Solomon phips. 
Whereas there hath been a sinfull contention between | m‘ 
John fowle & me Solomon phips Unto which | I my self gave 
occasion, And which Did on the 4 | of August last past (being ° 
the Day before the | Sacrament) break out Into an open Scan- 
dalous | Gennd in the High way where in my behaviour | was 
very unchristian & sinfull both in Words | & Deeds to the Just 
offense of Sober & Godly | persons; And I have Aggravated 
my fault | by Endeavouring to Excuse & Justify my self, | And 
by unsutable carriage of my sef towards | som of my Christian 


1 These words are interlined. 

Norz.—Pages 14, 15, and nearly all of page 16 are written by ‘‘ Charles Morton, pastor” 
(1686-98), with ¥ ink, in running hand not remarkable for its elegance. The ink on por- 
tions of 15 and 16 is becoming very faint in color. 
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1689. 
m D 
5. 28. 
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friends, That have Laboured | with me to Convinse me of my 
fault. for all which | I doe now See Just caus to Condemn my self. 

I doe Heartily acknowledg my folly & sin | In my words & 
Actions; And I doe Humbly | begg of my Christian Brethren 
to forgive me; | And that they will pray to God that of his 
Infi- | nite mercy, he will, for the Sake of Jesus Christ | pardon 
myne Iniquity & purge away my Sinn; | And Give me grace 
for the future Soe to watch over | my Spirit, my Tongue & Ac- 
tions, That I may | Adorn that Holy Gosple which I feare may 
have | suffered By my former foolish and sinfull | Demeanour 
of my self. 





m’ phips owned this to be His. And therew™ | The Church 
was Satisfyed. 
— Page 15 (366.) — 
Ch: Morton pastor 


m D 

Whereas a Letter bearing Date 1689. 1. 30. was | Directed 
from the Ch: of Christ in Dorchester, to | the Ch: of Christ in 
Charles Town concerning Two | children of y*® s* ch: in Dor- 
chester, & now having | Removed their Habitations to Charles- 
town, namely | James Capen, & Experience Holiar. In which 
Letter | concerning the sayd Experience Holiar are these words | 
‘[And wheras Experience Holiar hath Lapsed by the | sin of 
‘ ffornication with her Husband in Your Town | before their 
‘marriage; She by her Letters having | signifyed to us, her 
‘sens of & sorrow for the Same; | we (Judging it Expedient 
‘she should show her Repen- | tance eminently there, where 
‘she scandalously com- | mitted her sin) doe therefor Appoynt 
‘her by these | presents to offer her penitent Confession to be | 
‘ publiquely Read (if you soe please) And by her to | be per- 
‘sonally owned among Your Selves; which, If | it be to your 
‘ satisfaction we Entreat You publiquely | to manifest the same 
‘unto her; And that therin | we alsoe Shall Rest Satisfyed.]’ 
Accordingly | she gave in her Confession, which was Read in 
the Church the 21" Day of this Month, And being | then ap- 
proved, none excepting agaynst it, eyther | then or since; It 
was This 28" Day publiquely | Read before the Whole Congre- 
gation; Owned by | her, And the Churches acceptance thereof 
signifyed | by y* lifting up of hands. The Confession follow- | 
eth In These Words, 


Whereas it hath pleased God as a punishment of | my former 
life To Leave me to fall into that great | & scandalous sin for- 
bidden expressly in his holy word 


— Page 16 (365.) — 
word. (1 Cor: 6. 18. flee fornication: Every sin | that man doth 
comit, 1s without the body; But he | that comiiteth fornication 
Sinneth against his | own body) And this; to the Great Dis- 
honour of | God & to the wounding of my precious Soule | of 
which I hope The Lord hath given me a True | sense in som 
measure, so as to Abhorr the, | filthynes thereof: As alsoe to 
know the more | of my own Inability to stand in a Day of 
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Temp- | tation without the Help of Gods Grace. And | Ther- 
for taking shame unto myself for the Same | I Doe Humbly 
begg of my offended God the | pardon of my sin for the Sake 
of my saviour | Jesus Christ ; As alsoe the pardon of all Gods | 
people for the great offense I have Justly given | them; And 
lykewise Desire their prayers, | not only that the Example of 
my fall may | be a profitable warning to all other vaine | & In- 
considerate persons, But for me, that | I may have grace to walk 
to Gods Glory & my | own Soules good, more than I have 
Hitherto don. | 
And farther my Humble Desire is to Enter | into Covenant 
‘iin with God And this his people. Experience Holiar. 
November 9 a Church meeting at w" (y* church being void of Deacons 
There were nominated m' Joseph Kettle, m’ John Call, & m* 
Samuel Kettl, And this nomination was by giving ‘in their 
votes | in writing Then Alsoe voted by the church, that 
they | thought it needfull to call one to be Assistant in the work 








— Page 17 (364.) — 
of the ministry in order to office in this church, And for 
end appoynted a church meeting y* 23¢ day of the month 
of y* clock in the morning ° 

november 23. A church meeting wherein it was Voted, That the way | 
of nomination of the person to be called as aforesaid. be | by 
papers ——— upon which the Church proceeded, and | nominated 
& chose m* Ebenezer pemberton. 

1695. 

April 28. Three Deacons (the church being then wholly Destitute) hav- 
ing been | formerly & Regularly nominated, & Declared in the 
whole congregation, | namely m" William ffoster, m’ John Call, 
& m* Joseph Kettle |,m* foster Excused himself because of y* 
Infirmity of his age—and | therfore the other Two only, were 
this day ordayned. 

30. A meeting of y* Church having been appoynted to be This 
day (Tuesday) | at 9 in y* morning, to consider of Lev‘ John 
Cutlers case, He appeared | And gave in a paper Intituled [An 
account of m‘ Mortons pceeedings] | After much altercation & 

August. 17.counsels private and publique he at last | gave in a pap w™ w™ 
m* Russell (who had been Reproached | by him) & y* church 
were satisfyed. 


that 
at 9 








1696 
may 10 Sarah Cole widow was admonished for intempate drinking. 


memorandu’—That since my Last great sicknes (for about a yeare) | The 
Deacons provided Transient help to preach one part of | the 
Day.—My weaknes being more than ordinary manifest | This 
Last winter (1696)—somtyme in January—Divers both | of 
the Church & Town came togeather unto me. And Asked If | I 
were willing to have a setled helper?—I Answered in the 
Affirmative—Then they Asked me—what method, in order 
therunto, I would Advise them, in which they should proceed ? 
I Answered—first Ask Counsell of God—And then of wise 
men. 
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feb: 11. 1696-7—Accordingly on this day we had a publique ffast, | m" 


willard, & my self preaching—And other ministers— 


— Page 18 (363.) — 

Assisting in prayer—After this a Comittee constituted | both 
of the Church & Inhabitants were chosen to Act | herein—who 
made this Return to the whole Congregation. | 

Charles Town feb: 18. 96-7 
The Comittee appoynted to wait upon the Elders at Boston | for 
their Advise. Respecting a Suitable person for the | work of the 
Ministry in CharlesTown in Order to a | setlement—have Re- 
ceived the Advise’ | of the Major part of them, at their Meet- 
ing at Boston | feb’. 18. 1696-7—w" is as followeth 

That m" Ebenezer pemberton is a suitable person | for the 
work of the Ministry in Charles Town, in order | to a settle- 
ment there— 

I D [?]—The Comittee doe conclude & agree That the | In- 
habitants doe Convene in this place on the next | fryday com 
fortnight at nine of the Clock in the forenoon | being the 12% 
day of March next In order to a free | choyce in that affayre— 

(a True Coppy Test: C Morton. 


ffeb : 224. 1696-7—At a meeting of the Church of Christ | in Charles 


1698. 


Town orderly warned thereunto, at the hous of | m™ Charles 
Morton—feb: 224 1696-7 

Then agreed by the Brethren there present, That | whereas 
They did formerly in the Yeare 1694 Novem’ 23 | vote & Nom- 
inated m‘ Ebenezer pemberton to be an| Assistant to M* 
Charles Morton as a settled help in the | work of the Ministry 
—And wee’ are soe wel satisfyed in’ what 


—Page 19 (362.) — 

They have Don herein as to [an erasure] com to a free and | 
Jeneral vote with the Inhabitants at the Time appoynted | by 
the Comittee In order to a setled help to the Rev-rand | m* 
Charles Morton in the Work of the Ministry among us. 

This above sayd paper’ was read to the 

Inhabitants on March 12. 1696-7 

A true coppie Test: Ch: Morton. 


. 9.1697. y* Church stopd, they voted, y* y* Comitte should | 


bring in their Answer to y® 3 churches Letters on the | next 
Lords day— And at the same tyme | (may 9) voted & Declared 
that they as a Church of | Christ: had voted [altered thus from 
“did vote”] m‘ Simon Broadstreet to be a | constant helper to 
me (their aged pastour) in the | work of y* ministry. 

[The lower half of this page 19 is blank. ] 


— Page 20 (361.) — 
Complaint being made, that y° Widow Mary Eades | (a Com- 
unicant of this chh) had comitted y* sin of | fornication. 
I (with some of y* Bretheren) went to her once & | again, 


1 6 weh is as followeth,” after “ Advise,” is erased by inked lines in the original writing. 
3 The words “ we” and “ in” are interlined in the original writing. 
~ 


Vou. XXV " 
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but could not prevail with her to confess her | Sin; though there 
was sufficient proof of it she did | persist in y* Denyal of it. 
Whereupon, I did on | Jan 8 inferm ye chh what methods I had 
taken, & | how obstinate & impenitent ye offender was, & asked 
| whether they would consent, & said Eades should be pub- | 
lickly admonished of Her sin, which was readily grant- | ed. 
Accordingly I did ye next Lords day call her forth | & Solemn- 
ly’ admonish her in ye | Name of christ. Jan. 15. 1698 
[The lower half of this page 20 is blank.] 


— Page 21 (360.) — 
1704. The widow Sarah Cole, who by a church | censure was ex- 
July cluded from y* Lords Supper | because of her scandalous In- 
temperance | was (having given satisfaction for her | offence) 
restored to the comunion from | which she had been excluded. 
[About three quarters of the page, 21, blank. ] 


[Page 22 (359) entirely blank.] 


— Page 23 (358.) — 
1710 At a Meeting of the Church of Christ in Charlestown May. 
3°. | (being Wednesday) m‘ Jonathan Cary was chosen to serve 
in the | office of a Deacon, who (modestly) accepted thereof. 


1723. At a Meeting of the church of Christ in charlstown Ju’e 5% 
(being | Wednesday) Capt Samuel Frothingham & M* Jonathan 
Kettel | were chosen to serve in the office of { Deacon: who 
(modestly) | accepted of the Churches call thereunto. 

va At a Meeting of the Ch of Christ in Charlestown, It was 





Nov". 4. + Voted, That a Pall should be bought out of the ch stock 
Monday. ) amounting to the Value of £60 more or less: and that | It 
should be let out in our own Town, & in the Towns | around us, 
requiring 10* for Each Time: That It should | be kept by the 
Deacons ; and that They should recieve | 1* Each Time for their 
Trouble in Letting of It, &e. | 
Mess™. Jenner & Lemon tegether with the Deacons | were 
chosen a Comitte to Purchase the Aforesaid | Funeral-Pall. 
It was Voted also at the same | meeting that £10 should be dis- 
tributed to the poor | of the ch; as, & to whom, Their Rev@ 
Pastor, with | the Deacons should think fit, to be the Objects of It. 
1739. The Rev’ M* Thomas prentice was Install’d into the pastoral 
Office in This ch on Wednesday 3 Oct? 1739. The Ch* that 
were present & assisting in the Sacred Transaction, by their 
Elders | & Delegates, were (in Boston) There under the pas- 
toral Care of the | Rev*. D' Colman &c D* Sewal &c & mt". wel- 
fled [?] &c: and the ch’ of | Christ in Cambridge & in Medford 
1752. Ata Meeting of the Ch of Christ in Charlestown 5 Feb: being 
| wednesday : m’ michael Brigden, & m™. Thomas Symes | were 
chosen to serve in the Office of a Deacon: & when it | was of- 
fer’d to Them, They (Modestly) accepted of the Ch* Call | There 
unto 


1 The words “ call her forth, &” here follow erased by pen marks, at entry apparently. 
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1763 At a Meeting of the Ch of Christ in Charlestown 21. Jan’, 
being | Fryday, M' William Kettell & M* John Frothingham 
were | chosen to serve in the office of a Deacon; & when it was 
propos’d | to Them They (modestly) accepted of the ch* Call 
Thereunto. NB | The Ch voted to choose Three & They ac- 
cordingly chose m‘’ David | Cheever also to the same office, but 
He desir’d to be excus’d | & did not accept of it: 


[Page 24 (357) contains a record of Baptisms, 1730-1.] 


— Page 25 (356.) — 

The Rev'd M* Joseph Stevens was Ordained A Minister of 
Christ & a | Pastour of the church in Charlstown, Octo™ 13, 
1713 (being Tuesday) By the Rev’d | D* Increase Mather, who 
gave the sacred charge, & by the Rev’d D* Cotton | Mather (who 
gave the Right Hand of Fellowship) with the Revd M* Tho. 
| Barnard, the Rev'd M* William Brattle, & My Self, who 
Assisted in the | Laying on of Hands. | 


The Rev'd M". Hull Abbot was Ordain’d to the Work of the 
Ministry & a | Pastor of this church on wednesday February 
5™ 1723-4, by the | Rev’d D*. Cotton Mather & the Revd, Mr 
Benj. Wadsworth (who | gave the right hand of Fellowship (& 
the Revd. Mr Peter Thacher, & the | Revd Mr. Joseph Sewall, 
who Assisted in the Laying on of Hands. 
‘{The remainder of this page is filled with record of Baptisms, 
1729-30, entered reversely. ] 
Records of church censures, votes, &c., in this book end here. 


FOSTERS OF CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
[Communicated by Epwarp J. Forster, M.D., and W. S. AprLeton, A.M.] 


Wit. Foster, the founder of this family, was admitted to the 
Church of Charlestown, 15 (6) 1652. Savage thinks he was of Boston, 
1644, with wife Susanna, but proof of this is wanting. His English origin 
is also unknown, but he may have been the passenger of his name in the 
Hercules from Southampton, in 1634, and he may have been son of Richard 
Foster, of Romsey in Hampshire, baptized there 22 January, 1615. Wil- 
liam Foster, of Charlestown, was aged about 80 at his death, while this 
identification would make him 83, which is hardly inconsistent, and it may 
be noticed that his grandson Richard is called 82 on his tombstone, when 
he was really but little over 80. This, however, is mere conjecture. We 
know that William Foster had for wife Anne, daughter of William 
Brackenbury, of Charlestown and Malden, and that she was admitted to 
the Church, 23 (7) 1652. He was a sea captain, and in 1669 master of 
the Dolphin. Mather in his Magnalia, III. 183, has this mention of him, 
It is found in the Life of the Rev. John Eliot. 

“There was a Godly Gentleman of Charlstown, one Mr. Foster, who with 


: 
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his Son, was taken captive by Turkish Enemies. Much Prayer was em- 
ployed, both privately and publickly, by the good People here, for the Re- 
demption of that Gentleman; but we were at last informed, that the Bloody 
Prince, in whose Dominions he was now a Slave, was resolved that in his 
Life-time no Prisoner should be relased; and so the Distressed Friends of 
this Prisoner now concluded, Our Hope is lost! Well, upon this, Mr. Eiiot, 
in some of his next Prayers, before a very solemn Congregation, very broad- 
ly beg’d, Heavenly Father, work for the Redemption of thy poor Servant 
Foster; and if the Prince which detains him will not, as they say, dismiss 
him as long himself lives, Lord, we pray thee to kill that cruel Prince ; 
kill him, and glorify thy self upon him. And now behold the answer: The 
poor Captiv’d Gentleman quickly returns to us that had been mourning for 
him as a lost Man, and brings us News, that the Prince which had hitherto 
held him, was come to an Untimely Death, by which means he was now set 
at Liberty.” 

The date of this captivity is fixed by John Hull, who wrote in his diary 
1671, “ 8ber 21. We received intelligence that William Foster, master of 
a small ship, was taken by the Turks as he was going to Bilboa with fish. 
(He was redeemed, and came home 9ber, 1673.)” His good social position 
is shown by the fact that his Isaac stood first in rank in a class of eleven at 
Harvard College. He died at Charlestown, 8 May, 1698, and his widow, 
22 Sept., 1714, in her 86th year.—In his will he mentioned his “ kinswoman 
Eleno’ Davis in England, and her Daughter, Mary Davis.” The town 
records thus mention his death. “ William Foster Navegat’. aged about 
80 years dyed May 8, 1698.” 

William and Anne Foster had these children :— 

2.i. Isaac,* born about 1652. 
ii. Jonn,* born 15 July, 1656; died 19 Dec., 1659. 
iii. Annz,? bapt. 5Sept., 1658; married Eleazer Phillips, of Charlestown, 
died 1 Dec., 1695. 
iv. Mary,” bapt. 6 May, 1660; married 8 Aug., 1676, James Smith ; he 
died 18 Sept., 1678, and she married 18 April, 1681, Timothy Phillips, 
and died 30 April, 1755. 
3.v. Ricwarp,? born 10 August, 1663. 
vi. Exizapers,* born 5 April, 1665; married 5 July, 1692, Isaac Goose, or 
Vergoose, of Boston, as his second wife. 
4. vii. Joun,” born 10 August, 1666. 
viii. DeBorau,’ born 28 Feb., 1668 ; died 22 April, 1668. 


2. Isaac,” Rev. ( William’), graduated at Harvard College in 1671 ; was pro- 
bably the son taken prisoner with his father; was admitted to the 
Church of Charlestown, 28 October, 1677; made Freeman of the 
Colony 2 October, 1678; and Fellow of Harvard College 22 May, 
of the same year; as a candidate for settlement was sought by several 
churches, and in 1680 became minister of the Church at Hartford, 
Connecticut; married the same year, Mehitable, daughter of Samuel 
Wyllis, of Hartford, widow of Daniel Russell, of Charlestown; he 
died 20 Aug. 1682, and Rev. Simon Bradstreet, of New London, thus 
notices the event in his journal. “Mr. Isaac Forster pastor of y* old 
chh at Hartford dyed. He was aged about 30, a man of good Abili- 
ties. His death has made such a breach y‘ will not easily bee made 
up.” His widow married, thirdly, Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, his 
successor in the church of Hartford. Isaac and Mehitable Foster 
had one child, a daughter :— 

Ann, born ; m. 29 Nov., 1699, Rev. Thomas Buckingham, 
of Hartford. 
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8. RicHarp? ( William’), was born at Charlestown, 10 August, 1663; 
married 4 May, 1686, Parnel, daughter and only child of Isaac and 
Mary (Nowell) Winslow, of Charlestown; in 1706 was called cap- 
tain; died in 1744, and his widow in 1751. They had children :— 


i. Panrnewz,? born 23 Feb., 1687; died 14 Nov., 1687. 
ii. RicHarp,? born 28 Nov., 1689; died 11 Feb., 1694. 
iii. Mary,’ born 16 Feb., 1692; married 9 Dec., 1712, Samuel Cary, died 
23 Dec., 1718. “ 
5. iv. Ricwarp,? born 23 March, 1694. 
vy. Parnett,? born25 Aug., 1696 ; married John Codman, died 15 Sept., 1752. 
vi. Ann,’ born 8 Nov., 1699; married 6 Nov., 1721, Rev. Daniel Perkins, 
of Bridgewater. 
vii. Sarag,? born 16 Nov., 1701; married 19 July, 1723, Dr. Peter Calef, of 
Charlestown ; he died 11 Oct., 1735, and she within a year. 
6. viii. Isaac, born 30 Jan., 1704. 
ix. Exizaseru,? born 21 Aug., 1706 ; married Timothy McDaniel, of Boston, 
afterwards of Charlestown. 
x. Karnaring; born 6 April, 1713; died 11 Feb., 1716. 


4, Joun’ ( William' ), was born at Charlestown 10 Aug., 1666; was a 
mariner, and styled Captain; went to Barbadoes 1696; married 31 
May, 1692, Sarah Richardson of Newbury; after her death he mar- 
ried in Boston, 12 Sept., 1718, Esther Lothrop. He died 14 June, 
1723, and his widow married, 12 Sept., 1726, Francis Norwood, of 
Gloucester. He had children :— 


i. a “d born 20 April, 1693; married Ist, Jabez Salter, 2d, Edward 
TU 


ii. Sarau,’ born 31 Aug., 1696 ; died 15 March, 1698. 

iii. Mary, born 15 Aug., 1698; m. Ist, Robert Nowell, 2d, Samuel White. 

iv. Exizaseru,* born ; married 13 Nov., 1735, John Smart, and ~ 
lived in Boston, and secondly, 14 Feb., 1740, Sendall’ Williams. 


5. Ricuarp® (Richard, William’), was born in Charlestown 23 March, 
1694; was quite a prominent citizen ; held the office of High Sheriff for 
Middlesex county for more than forty years, resigning which, he was 
in 1764 appointed Justice of the Court of Common Pleas for 
the same county, in which office he continued until his death, which 
took place 29 Aug., 1774. He was twice married ; his first wife was 

‘ Sarah, daughter of John and Sarah Emerson, who died 16 Nov., 1724, 
aged 29; he married secondly, 21 October, 1725, Mary, daughter of 
John and Sarah Foye, who died 26 Oct., 1774, aged 72 years. His 
children were :— ; 


i. Saran,‘ bapt. 4 May, 1718; married 22 March, 1738, Samuel Bradstreet. 
ii. Ricwarp,‘ born 8 Oct., 1720; died 22 Jan., 1722. 
iii. usee bapt. 4 Nov., 1722 ; married 18 June, 1741, John Breed, 2d John 


ite. 

iv. Karsering,‘ born 16 Aug., 1724; died, 5 months. 

v. Exizaseru,‘ born i? Sept , 1726; married 9 Dec., 1748, David Cheever, 
died before 176 

vi. Ricwarp,‘ born 17 -eb.; 1728 ; probably died young, as he is not named 
as an heir: . 

vii. Pare,‘ born 24 Aug., 1729; married 13 Oct., 1763, Richard Boylston. 

viii. Hannan,‘ bapt. 28 Feb., 1731; married 22 Nov., 1753, Eben Kent, Jr. 

ix. ee bapt. 17 Dec., 1732; probably died young, as he is not 
as an heir. 

x. Marcaret,‘ born 19 May, 1734; died 15 Dec., 1789, unmarried. 

xi. Ann,‘ born 24 July, 1736; married 29 Oct., 1767, John Austin, Jr. 

xii. Karertng,‘ bapt. 19 March, 1738 ; married John Sprague, of Lancaster. 
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xiii. Apteatn,« bapt. 27 Jan., 1739 ; married 22 Sept., 1768, Isaac Codman. 

xiv Joun,‘ bapt. 5 April, 1741; probably died young, as he is not named as 
an heir. - 

xv. Marrna,‘ bapt. 27 June, 1742. 


* 

6. Isaac* (Richard, William’ ), was born in Charlestown, 30 Jan., 17043 
was a sea captain, making frequent voyages between Boston and 
Europe; in 1765 was called merchant; he was quite a prominent 
citizen of Charlestown, and his name often occurs in Frothingham’s 
History of the town; he married, 24 Aug., 1732, Eleanor, daughter of 
William and Eleanor (Jenner) Wyer ; died 27 Dec., 1781; his widow 
died 5 March, 1798, aged 84. No probate of his estate is to be found. 
Their children were :— 

7.i. Wrt1am,‘ born 27 May, 1733. 
ii. Isaac,‘ bapt. 28 May, 1738; died young. 
8. iii. Isaac,‘ born 28 Aug., 1740. 
iv. Tuomas,‘ bapt. 27 Dec., 1741; probably died young, not being named 
in 1751 as an heir of his grandfather William Wyer. 
v. Epwarp,‘ bapt. 6 May, 1744, probably died young, not being named in 
1751 as an heir of his grandfather William Wyer. 
vi. Exzanor,* born 4 ay 1746; married 30 Oct., 1769, Dr. Nathaniel 
Coffin, of Portland, Me. 
vii. Ricuarp,‘ bapt. 4 Dec. 1748; probably died young, not being named in 
1751 as an heir of his grandfather William Wyer. 


7. Wix1uM*‘ (Isaac,? Richard? William’ ), was born in Charlestown, 27 
May, 1733 ; graduated at Harvard University in 1752 ; was styled Doc- 
tor on various deeds, &c. He died 3 Dec., 1759. . Administration on 
his estate was granted to his father Isaac, merchant, 29 Oct., 1765. 


8. Isaact (Isaac,? Richard, William’ ), was born in Charlestown, 28 Aug., 
1740; graduated at Harvard University in 1758. He then began 
the study of medicine under Dr. Lloyd, of Boston, and completed his 
studies in England. In his profession he achieved considerable repu- 
tation, had a large practice, and numbered among his pupils, Doctors 
Bartlett, Welch and Eustis. He was a staunch patriot, and a pro- 
minent man in the town meetings of the day, his name appearing 
upon several committees. He was elected a delegate to the conven- 
tion in the county of Middlesex in Aug., 1774, and a member of the 
first Provincial Congress of Massachusetts in October of the same 
year. In 1775 he was appointed a surgeon, was for some months at 
the head of the Military Medical Department, while General Ward 
held command in Cambridge. After the battle of Concord he gave’ 
up a large private practice to attend to the wounded. He was appoint- 
ed by the committee of safety, to attend the men wounded at the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill. Soon after was appointed surgeon of the State 
Hospital. General Washington, on the discovery of the treachery of 
Dr. Church, appointed him in October, Director General pro tem. of 
the American Hospital Department. In 1777 the office of Deputy 
‘Director General of Hospitals was established, and he was chosen by 
Congress to this office, having charge of the eastern department. 
This office was abolished in 1780, and of course Dr. Foster was left 
out of the service. His health had suffered so much by fatigue and 
exposures, that he lived but a short time longer. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1859, under the title of “A Bundle 
of old Letters,” there is given a short sketch of his life and public ser- 
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vices, together with over a dozen letters written by him, from various 
places, 1776-79, principally to his wife, in which reference is made 
to. the state of affairs, and many incidents of the day are recorded. 

He lived on the northwest corner of Main and Henley streets. 

He married, 4 July, 1765, Martha, daughter of Thaddeus Mason, 
of Cambridge. She died 21 Sept., 1770, aged 27, and he married 
again 8 Sept., 1771, Mary, daughter of Richard Russell, of Charles- 
town. He died 27 Feb., 1782, probably in Boston. His will is 
dated 1 Aug., 1780, and proved 19 April, 1782. Suffolk Probate 
Records. 

His widow married, 8 June, 1783, John Hurd, of Boston, as his 

. second wife, and died 14 January, 1786, aged 37. His children 

were :— 

i. Marrwa, born 11 May, 1766; died 4 May, 1768. 

ii. Exxzanor,° born 4 Nov., 1767. 

iii. Marrua,° born 19 Sept., 1769 ; not mentioned in her father’s will. 


iv. Nancy,° born 
vy. Mary Beat,° bapt. 23 Aug., 1774; married William Pratt, of Boston, 


mariner. 
Besides the foregoing, the only other Fosters who appear in Charlestown 
prior to 1775 are the following, arranged alphabetically. 


Abraham, Jr., of Boston, married Elizabeth Davis, 4 Nov., 1742. He was 
a great grandson of Reginald, of Ipswich. 

Abraham, son of the above, bapt. 2 Dec., 1744. 

Edward and family from Lexington, were named 1732. 

Hopestill married Elizabeth, daughter of Solomon Phipps, Jr., 15 Nov., 1705. 

Hopestill, of Boston, married Susannah Wood, 2 Nov., 1769. 

Jonathan, of Medford, married Susannah, daughter of Nathan and Mary , 
(Adams) Tufts, born 31 Jan., 1756. 

Nathaniel, of Chelmsford, married 29 April, 1701, Frances Lovejoy, of 
Andover. 

Randall, married Sarah White, a widow, 19 Oct., 1665. It is conjectured 
that this may have been Reginald, Sen., of Ipswich. 

Timothy, of Dorchester, married Relief, widow of John Dowse. 

Thomas, married Katharine Bartlett, 9 Dec., 1792. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Abraham above, bapt. 18 Nov., 1744. 

Hannah, of Chelmsford, married Benjamin Barrett, 18 June, 1705. 

Hannah, from York, at Charlestown, 1736, sessions. 

Hepzibah, from Billerica, at Charlestown, 1736, sessions. 

Prudence, sister of Timothy, married Ebenezer Swan, 23 Dec., 1707. 

Sarah, married John Bell, 12 Dec., 1774, both of Billerica. 

, married William Faulkner, of Charlestown, in Medford, 1733. 

She was of Irish parentage, her given name not obvious on the record. 








Mosstey, Rev. Samuel. [(N. E. HH. g G. Reg. Vol. vii. 329.] Mr. Moseley’s 
fifth child was Anna, b. May 23, 1746; m. Dea. Daniel Dunham, Dec. 17, 1767 ; 
obt. March 6, 1815, in Manlius, co. Onondaga, N.Y. The writer hereof, her d- 
son, saw her expire. Deacon Dunham’s residence in Connecticut was Lebanon 
Crank, now Columbia. Their descendants are very numerous all over the Union. 

Mr. Moseley’s 10th child was Abigail, not Elizabeth, was born Nov. 19, 1756 ; m. 
Dr. John Clark, of Windham, Dee. 13, 1781 ; obt. in Lebanon, co. Madison, N.Y., 
Jan. 28, 1834. Her descendants also are numerous, one of whom resides in Boston; 


Mrs. A. Smith. Epwin W. CiarkE. 
Oswego, N. Y. ‘ 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF 
CONNECTICUT—WITH NOTES. 


[Communicated by Mr. Harry H. Epzs, of Charlestown, Mass.] 


XXIV. 


Letrer From Capt. Bensamin Newsery TO SECRETARY ALLYN, 
RESPECTING INDIAN TROUBLES AT HADLEY. 


Loverne broth" y™ from y* councill 26" jnstand’ received whereby I un- 
derstand Majo" Talcott is jntended towards narrowgansitt.* I haue could 
haue binne glad yf it had binne oth'wise. sir on Thursday morning y" was 
Alarum at Hadly*; his* man was shott at goeing to y® mill* and p'sently 
after fowre men more being sent foerth as a scout to descover were also 
shott at by seaven or eight jndians and narrowly escaped ; the Indians made 
sevorall shots at y* mill but thorow gods goodnes none was hurt. we be- 
ing sent [for ?] drew all over* & togeth" w™ sevorall of y® towne went 
foerth to mill; saw many tracks and also where y* jndians Lay y" Ambush- 
ments as we judged but could not finde the Indians so as to make any thing 
of it; some sd they saw some but so kept of that we could not come at them ; 
we found where they had newly kild nine horses yong and olde and to be 
feard have driven away sevorall cattle y‘ could not be found. I much 
doubght yf some effectual course be not taken much Loss of cattle If not of 
men will soon be in these parts. our being hear as garrison cannot p*serue 
y* cattle neither can we pursue after to releiue them but w™ great hazard. 
the Lord guide you in all waighty concernes before you w™ humble res- 
pects to yo" and service to y* Hono™ deputy: Gover w™ y® rest take leaue 
remaining 
Northampton yo™ to serue & comand 

May 26" Ben: Newbery [Note 1.] 
76 
(Superscribed) (filed) 
ffor y® worshipf" Capt. Newbery May 26 
Cap™ John - 1676 
Allyn att Hartfo™ 
these 


1 No mention is made of this letter in the poo journal of the Council of War. The 


letter is printed verbatim with the addition of punctuation marks, of which there are none 
in the original. 

2 Of John Talcott we have already spoken—ante, vol. xxiii. p. 174. He was appointed, 
by the General Court, May 15, 1676, Commander-in-chief with the rank of Major, of the force 
consisting of 350 men which was then ordered to be raised for the defence of the colony. 
His instructions, printed in Conn. Col. Rec. ii. 444, order him to march first to Norwich. 

3 May 26, 167k , the date of Capt. Newbury’s letter, occurred on Friday ; onementy 
the “‘ alarum ” must have taken place on the morning of May 25th. We never met wi 
any mention of this affair till the original of Capt. Newbury’s letter was placed in our 
hands; nor have we since, though we have made diligent inquiry for further information 
concerning the attack. 

4 We are at a loss to know to whom the pronoun refers. Undoubtedly the name of the 
person was omitted through inadvertence. 

5 This mill was built in 1670, and was situated about three miles north of the village of 
Hadley, in a lonely spot on Mill river, Judd tells us, in his history of that town, that a 
small garrison was kept in this mill during Philip’s war, though sometimes it consisted of 
only two or three men. It was burnt in September, 1677, by a party of Indians who made 
an attack on Hatfield. 

6 It will be remembered that Northampton, where Capt. Newbury made his headquarters, 
is situated on the west bank of the Connecticut, directly opposite Hadley. 
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Nore 1. 

Captain Benjamin Newbery took a prominent part in the political and 
military affairs of the colony. His father, Thomas Newbery, was one of the 
earliest settlers of Dorchester, Mass., and one of its largest landed proprie- 
tors; he died in 1636, on the eve of his departure with his family for Con- 
necticut, leaving a widow with her two sons Benjamin and Thomas, and two 
daughters, Mary, who married Daniel Clark’; and Sarah, who married 
Henry Wolcott. Being well descended, wealthy and connected by mar- 
riage with some of the best families of the colony, the Newberys occupied 
an honorable position among their neighbors. 

Benjamin Newbery married June 11, 1646, Mary, daughter of Matthew 
Allyn, and sister of Col. John Allyn’, for thirty years the honored Secretary 
of the Colony. By her he had Mary, born March 10, 1647, married John 
Marshall in 1664, and had eight children; Sarah, born June 14, 1650, mar- 
ried Capt. Preserved Clapp, June 4, 1688; Hannah, born Dec. 22, 1652; 
Rebecca, born May 2, 1655; Thomas, born Sept. 1, 1657; Abigail, born 
March 14, 1659, married Ephraim Howard, Jan. 8, 1684; Margaret, 
born Oct. 23, 1662, married Return Strong, May 23, 1689; Benjamin, born 
April 20, 1669 ; and Hannah, born July 1, 1673, married John Wolcott, 
Dec. 17, 1703, died Oct. 17, 1718. 

He was admitted to full communion with the church at Windsor, April 
11, 1658. In 1662 he was chosen deputy from Windsor to the general 
court, and served at nearly every session till 1685, when he was chosen an 
assistant, to which office he had been often nominated—first in 1663. He was 
frequently a commissioner for Windsor. June 26, 1672, he was made second 
military officer of the county of Hartford under Capt. John Talcott; Aug. 7, 
1673, on the breaking out of the troubles with the Dutch, he was appointed one 
of the “ Grand Committee,” afterwards known as the “ Council of War,” ta 
whom, during the time intervening between the sessions of the general 
assembly, was delegated nearly all the authority vested in that body; Aug. 
6, 1675, he was made Captain of one hundred dragoons, ordered to be raised 
in the county of Hartford. During Philip’s war he rendered good service 
to the colony at Northampton, Hadley and elsewhere. At a meeting of the 
council of war on the 20th of May, 1676, on receiving intelligence of the 
great “ Falls Fight,” which occurred near Deerfield on the previous morn- 
ing, Capt. Newbery was ordered to march to Northampton, at the head of 
eighty men, “ upon Munday next,” which was the 22d day of the month; 
and a letter from Northampton dated the 24th, gives an account of his 
movements up to the time of writing. He received from Angros.a commis- 
sion as justice of the peace, and died soon afterwards—Sept. 11, 1689. His 
widow survived him several years, and died Dec. 14, 1703. 

Conn. Col. Doc. History of An, Windsor. 


XXV. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY ALLYN TO Gov. ANDROS CONCERNING 
InDIAN AFFAIRS. 
hon”"* S* Hartford July 3¢ 1677. 
The inclosed (having lyen a time for conuayance) which® will give your. 
hono’ a meet acco‘ of w' is desired by vs all (as mediato™ of pease betwixt 


1 Vide ante, vol. xxii. p. 348. 2 Ibid, .vol. xxiii. pp. 172-3. 


3 We think this word “ which ” occurs through the inadvertence of Secretary Allyn, as . 


the sense seems to require its omission. 
Vou, XXV 


| 
| 
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our freind Moquaes' & freind Uncus & other Indians who inhabit amongst 
the English here) Viz: speedily to attaine a right understanding of these 
late ouertures fro the Moquaes ||by yo" meanes returned to vs||* by the first op- 
portunity that it may be done; Vpon w™ we shall not slack our Vtmost en- 
deavo™ to furth™ righteousnes & amicable behavio" betweene all our freind 
Indians, as well Moquaes as others w™ if something to effect be not p’sently 
done vpo" that acco': it may be feared new troubles in the Cuntry may 
arise w™ may annoy more pts. than one & be more hardly reducible to 
a quiet accomodatio": Wee therefore intreat yo" prudent dispatch in the 
p’misses, & significatio" by the first Vnto Your Hono™ most affectionate 
freinds & servants the Gout & Council of Conecticott ¥ y* order. 
signed John Allen Sec'y 

These for y° Hon™ Major Edman Andross Esq’. 
Governo" of his Royall highness his Teritories 
in Americah at Forte James in N. Yorke 

this dd hast post hast. 

f* his Ma“** special service. 


(filed) Connecticutt (also filed) 
Letter to Gov’ Andross a coppy of a letter to 
July 3¢ 1677 Major Andross 27 Jan | 1677 
XXVI. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE UNITED COLONIES 
FOR THE OBSERVANCE OF A GENERAL Fast. 


At a meeting of the Commissioners at Hartford 5". 7°". 1684, The Com- 
missioners of the Collonys considering what need there is of our Solemne 
addresses to God by fervent prayer and Humiliation of ourselues thr6 out 
the Country by reason of those rebukes and threatnings from Heaven which 
we are at p'sent under, his hand being stretched out still. and also to im- 
plore Grace for and the powring out of his Spirit upon the rising Genera- 
tion 

Have thought meet to recommend it to the severall Governors that the 
22% day of October next may be observed as a day of solemne Humiliation 
to the end that we may meet togither in united prayers at the throne of 
Grace for the more effectuall promoting of the work of Generall reforma- 
tion so long discoursed of among ourselues (but greatly delaied) and that 


1 The Moquaes or Mohawks, though friendly to the English, were at variance 
with the Moheggns, of whom Uncas was sachem. In April, 1677, a delegation of the 
Mohegans was, at the instance of the Council of Hartford, sent to Albany to endeavor to 
establish friendly relations between their tribe and the Mohawks, but the latter could not 
be prevailed upon to extend their friendship to the Mohegans, whom they regarded with 
suspicion of intended treachery to their nation. A pedigree of Uncas is printed in vol. x. 
pp- 227-8 of this work.—See Conn. Col, Records, ii, 485, 492-5, 499, 502. 

2 We eee the words between || constitute a parenthetical sentence signifying the 
channel through which the “overtures” were received by the Connecticut Council; they 
were enclosed in a letter from Andros dated New York, April 3, 1677, but appear to have 
been in the form of a proposition of the Governor that Connecticut should “ depute and 
send a fitt person”’ who might ‘‘ say any thing [that] may bee proper from yourselfe or 
Colony to our Indyans, Maquaes &c.” at Albany, whither Andros was about to go at. the 
time of writing. In accordance with this proposal the Council commissioned Major John 
Pynchon and James Richards to meet An and the Mohawks at Albany and “ to desire 
his [Andros’s] advice, assistance and counsell in the best way for treating the Maquaes” 
* * * that so a settled mane of amity and friendship may be established between the 
English of these Colonyes and the sd Maquaes.” As stated in the preceding note, a dele- 
gation of Mohegans were sent to Albany at this time, but although the Mohawks renewed 
their professions of friendship to the English, the mission, so far as the Mohegans were 

- concerned, was unsuccessful.—See Oonn. Col. Rec., ii. 492-3. 
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we may obtaine the favour of God for a further lengthning out of our 
tranquility vnder the shadow of o* soueraigne L*: y* King and that god 
would preserue his life, & establish his Crown in righteousness and peace, 
for y® defence of y° protestant Religion in all his dominions. 

(filed) Robert. Treat: President [ Note 2.] 


Recommended by y* | Comissioners of the Vnited | Colonyes that a Gen" 
fast | be solemnized 22%: of | Octob* next. | 
concluded Sept: 5": 1684. | 


Norte 2. 

The Hon. Richard Treat, of Weathersfield, emigrated from England with 
wife Joan, and several children,’ among whom was Robert, born about 1622. 
The son was twice married—first to Jane, only daughter of Edmund Tapp, 
one of the first settlers of Milford, who died April 8, 1703; and second to 
Elizabeth Bryan, a widow, Oct. 22, 1705, who died Jan. 10, 1705-6. 

Colonel Robert Treat was chosen an assistant of New Haven colony as 
early as 1659; but after the union with Connecticut, though often put in 
nomination, did not carry an election to that office till 1673. During Philip’s 
war he rendered the colony most important service; relieving Captain 
Mosely, who had marched from Deerfield to the relief of Captain Lothrop 
near Hadley, Sept. 18, 1675, when “the flower of Essex” were cut down 
by the Indians at Bloody Brook; and marching from Westfield to render 
aid to Springfield when set on fire by a force of several hundred Indians, in 
October, 1675. For these services and his defence of the towns on Long 
Island against the Dutch, he received the thanks of the assembly at its session 
in October, 1675, when he was appointed commander-in-chief of all the 
forces to be raised in Connecticut to act against the Indians. 

At the election in May, 1676, Colonel Treat was chosen deputy-governor 
under William Leet, and held office till Mr. Leet’s decease, when he was 
elevated to the chief magistracy—being inducted to the office in May, 1683. 
He was annually re-elected till 1698, when, “ having grown old in the service 
of the colony,” he was chosen deputy-governor under General Winthrop,” 
whose agency in England had rendered him very popular in the colony, and 
continued in office till 1708, when he retired from public life at the age of 86. 

Colonel Treat was often a commissioner of the United Colonies, and in 
1684 president of the board. He was also named one of the council of 
Andros, and served. On the overthrow of Sir Edmund, however, he resumed 
his authority as Governor of Connecticut. 

It will be remembered that Governor Treat occupied the executive chair 
when Andros visited Hartford for the purpose of seizing the charter.? Tra- 
dition says he participated in the debate upon the expediency of complying 
with the demands of Sir Edmund, representing the hardships and dangers 
suffered by the colonists at their first coming, and the blood and treasure 
expended in the defence of the patent which secured to them inestimable 
privileges; but as stated in a previous note,* the charter was carried off 
before the assembly had reached a decision as to what course to pursue. 

He died, full of years and honors, July 12, 1710. His monument is still 
standing in the Milford burying-ground. 

Trumbull’s History of Connecticut. Colony Records. 


1 Vide Goodwin’s Genealogical Notes. 
2 Vide ante, vol. xxiii. p. 32. 

3 Ibid, vol. xxiii. p. 170-1, 455. 

4 Ibid. 
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XXVII. 


LETTER FROM Gov. Fitz Jonn Winturop To Rev. Timotay Woop- 
BRIDGE CONCERNING INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


New London Nov. 21": 1706. 


I have the favour of your Letter and am glad you are got safe to 
Norwich, where M' Christophers [Vote 3] and M* Smith will meete you to 
prosecute the order [Note 4] of the last Gen" Assembly: I cannot in this 
hast, recolect any neadfull Instructions, to what was concluded at New 
Haven; as I remember all that was thought necessary to recomend to 
yo'selves, was conteyned in that order: he is a Wilde Beast of the Forrest ; 
and it was not easy for the court to forsee all that might be necessary to 
propose to him and soe I think a great part of the busines was left to yo’. 
discretion, upon the place to manage as should appeare best for the hon’ & 
Intrest of the Government. You will presently feale his Pulse and its 
Motion by those evell Planets that rule him: I am well assured of yo" good 
disposition to the Intrest of the Country; & soe need onely Recomend to 
you the care of Colchester, as under present disadvantage, and it would be 
of good Consequence if this Treaty could be dispatched in tyme, to over- 
take one of the mast fleet put back to Boston by bad weather; and may be 
able to put to sea againe in a short tyme. I shall be very glad of your 
Company here, in your returne home; w™ will be a full Conviction to every 
body of the old Proverbe that the farthest way about is the neerest way 
home. 

I wish good succes to your indevoures in this Treaty and am Sincerely 
yo" affectionate serv‘ 


J: Winthrop." 


Deare Sr. 


pray Recomend me 

To M*. M™. Woodard? 

where I presume you (filed) M* Winthrop’s 
Lodg. Letter to T. Woodridge.® 


Nore 3. 

CHRISTOPHER CHRISTOPHERS, with wife Mary and three children, Richard, 
John and Mary, arrived at New London, from Barbados, about 1665, and 
there took up their residence. 

Richard Christophers, mentioned in the governor’s letter, in the text, the 
eldest of the three children, was born at Cherton Ferrers, Torbay, Devon- 
shire, July 13, 1662 ;* and January 26, 1681-2 married Lucretia, daughter 
of Peter and Elizabeth (Brewster) Bradley of New London. He was pro- 
minent in colony and municipal affairs: being an assistant; judge of the 
county court, and of the court of probate, in all of which offices he was 
succeeded by his son Christopher, who died February 5, 1728-9, leaving an 
estate amounting to £4468. 


' In volume xxiii. page 32 of this work we gave a short account of Governor Fitz John 
Winthrop, who was the writer of this letter. Herarely if ever signed his name other- 
wise than as above. 

2 The Rey. John Woodward, of Norwich, and his lady are undoubtedly the individuals 
referred to. Mr. Woodward was ordained pastor of the church at Norwich, Dec. 6, 1699, 
and was dismissed Sept. 13, 1716. ° 

3 Of the Rev. Timothy Woodbridge we shall give some account in a future number of 
the Recister. A momryS of the family is already in print—ante, vols. vi. and vii. 

oatagiead icti 


4 Savage’s G lonary. 
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His wife having died January 7, 1690-1, Mr. Christophers married, Sept. 
3d, following, as his second wife, Grace, daughter of John Turner, sénior, of 
Scituate, Mass., who brought him a large family. She was a cousin of the 
first wife of Mr. Christophers, both having been grand-daughters of Jonathan 
Brewster.. He died June 9, 1726. 


“Mr. Justice Smiru,” as Nehemiah Smith, Jr., usually was styled, is the 
gentleman here mentioned. He was a son of Nehemiah Smith, one of the 
founders of Norwich in 1660. The son, who was born in New-Haven, 
and baptized there Oct. 25, 1646, resided in New-London and Groton ; and 
represented the latter place in the General Assembly. He was a justice of 
the peace ; and at a meeting ofthe governor and council, held at New-Lon- 
don, Aug. 13, 1715, at which time he was of Groton, he was appointed one 
of two overseers of the Indians and Indian affairs. 

He married Lydia, daughter of Alexander Winchester, of Roxbury, Oct. 
24, 1669. His death occurred in 1727, and he was buried at Pequonuck, 
in Groton. 


Capt. RicHarp BusHNELL, of Norwich, who was the fourth member of the 
committee appointed by the assembly to confer with Owanheco, was a son of 
Richard and Mary (Marvyn) Bushnell, of Saybrook, born in September, 
1652. He married, Dec. 7, 1672, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Adgate, 
by whom he had Ann, born Dec. 4, 1674; Caleb, May 26, 1679; Benajah, 
May 4, 1681; and Elizabeth, Jan. 31, 1684-5. Capt. Bushnell was a justice 
of the peace; deputy from Norwich 1706-16; clerk of the Lower House 
1707-12; and Speaker of the House of Representatives 1713-15. He 
died Feb. 27, 1726-7. 

Caulkins’s History of New-London. 


Note 4. 

This order, passed in October, 1706, was in the following words :—* This 
Assembly doth desire and impower the worshipfull Richard Christophers, 
Esq’, and the Rever™. Mr. Timothie Woodbridge, with Mr. Nehemiah 
Smith and Capt. Richard Bushnell, as a committee for and in behalfe of 
this government, as soon as with convenience they can, to treat with Owaneco 
concerning the differences arising upon his claims to the lands within the 
bounds of Colchester and Newlondon, who have hereby full power finally to 
agree with him eoncerning the premises, and make return of their negotiations 
in that affair to our honored Governor as soon as accomplished.”* 

From the records of the colony, under date of May, 1707, it would appear 
that the negotiations were unsuccessful :— 


‘¢ The honourable the Governor and Council do recommend to the serious con- 
sideration of the honourable House of Deputies, that after serious reflection upon 
the return of the committee ye mer to agree the differences arising from Owa- 
necoes claims to the lands in Colchester and New London, and long and Solemn de- 
bates by committees and in Council, they cannot see their way clear to comely with 
what hath been presented and proposed in that behalf, and are of opinion that it 
more safe to leave that matter to some other opportunitie (hoping that they may receive 
some further light therein) , than by a hasty proceeding therein in the dark, to 
the precipitation of her Majesties subjects in this government (whose peace and 
quiet they are under the most solemn obligations to preserve), into great and per- 
plexing vexations.”’ * 


1 History of New-London. 

2 Colony Records, vol. v. p. 8. 

3 Colony Records, vol. v. p. 26. 
* 


Vou. XXV. 
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We are informed by Charles J. Hoadly, Esq., of Hartford, that in the 
Connecticut Archives (Indians I. 66) is a draft of articles of agreement 
between Timothy Woodbridge, &c., and Owaneco, &c., which was probably 
laid before the assembly with the foregoing recommendations of the governor 
and council. 

There was much controversy and litigation concerning the Indian lands 
lying in what is now the county of New London—between Norwich and 
New London, and extending west to Colchester. An extended account of 
these difficulties is given in the History of New London, pages 426 et seg. 
Owaneco died in 1710. 

XXVIII. 
Gov. SALTONSTALL’s WARRANT FOR CALLING IN THE INDIANS. 
To the Sheriff of the County of New London or his Deputy. 

You are hereby commanded in his Majesties Name, to go forthwith to the 
Indians at Pequod Shatucket, Mohegan & Niantick, and by help of an In- 
terpreter Signify to them, that for the Preservation of the Frontier, & se- 
curity of our Indians, It is ordered by the Gov‘ in Council, that They im- 
mediately send & call in all their Hunters, to prevent their being mistaken 
by y* Scouts for Enemies. and that whatevr Indians are found in the 
Woods, after the 29" of this Instant, to the Northward of the Road that 
goes from Farmington, thorow Waterbury & Woodberry to New Milford ; 
or to y* Northward of the Road from Hartford thorow Coventry and Ash- 
ford, must expect to be look’d upon and treated as Enemies. 

And you are to make return to me of Y* doings on this Warrant [Note 5]. 
Given wader my hand in New London Augt. 22°. 1723. In y* 9™ Year of 


his Majesties Reign 
G: Saltonstall Gov’. 


Upon this order go directly to Mohegan. take Capt. Thomas Avery for 
Interpreter. eommunicate It to the Indians. 

Let B Uncas’ know I would have him send an Indian forthwith to Nian- 
tick, & another to Shatucket, to signify to them the Command for calling in 
their Hunters that they may send to them immediately. 

And from thence You maust proceed to the Pequod Indians; at Groton; 
and cause one of them to go forthwith with the Same Order, to y* Pequod 
Indians at Stoningtown. 

make no delay , 
G: Saltonstall. [Note 6.} 


August: the 23¢: 1723 I then went to Mohegan and Pequod and by an In- 
terpreter declared to the Indians that whatsoever of them Indians shold be 
found to the Northward of the Rode that goes from farmington throw Wa- 
terberry and Woodberry to New Milford and to the northward of the Rode 
from Hartford throw Ashford and Coventry must expect to be delt with 
as Enemies after the 29" day of this Instant, and Comanded Benincus to 
send to Shatucket and Niantuck 
(filed) Benj* Starr. Sheriff. 
Aug. 22. 1723 
order to limit al (also filed) 
Indians Hunting Warrant to Call in 
y° indians 1723 
-Connecticutt. 


1 Ben-Uncas, the son of Uncas and brother of Owaneco, 
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Note 5, 


The issuing of this document by the governor was a precautionary measure. 
The war between the Massachusetts and the Eastern Indians was then raging ; 
and while Connecticut declined compliance with the request of Governor 
Shute for supplies of men and ammunition—on the two-fold ground that 
the troubles had not reached sufficient magnitude to warrant a call upon the 
neighboring colonies for assistance; and because the assembly entertained 
doubts of the lawfulness of the declaration of war by their more powerful 
neighbor—she had sent a detachment of fifty men to scout in the county of 
Hampshire, and protect that section of the country against any sudden in- 
cursions of the Indians, nearly a year prior to the date of this warrant. 

The war was brought on through the intrigues of the French, and the 
Jesuit father Ralle, who ministered to and had great influence over the Nor- 
ridgewock Indians, who, being joined by the Penobscots, inaugurated a war 
against the English in the summer of 1720. It was in consequence of a 
difference of opinion between the House of Representatives and Governor 
Shute concerning this war, and upon the question of establishing the salary 
of the executive at a fixed rate, that led to the controversy, during which 
the House so far encroached upon the prerogatives of the governor, hampered 
his action, and manifested such dissatisfaction with his person and govern- 
ment, that, while the court was yet in session, he embarked for England.’ 

The government now devolved upon William Dummer, who held the 
executive chair till the arrival of Governor Burnet, in July, 1728, and it was 
during his administration—in 1725-6—that the war ended and a treaty was 
signed, and ratified at Falmouth in Casco Bay. 


Nore 6. 


Seldom do our early annals afford an instance of the enjoyment, by one 
person, of such varied honors and preferments as were so gracefully borne 
and honorably filled by the Reverend Gurdon Saltonstall, who adorned the 
highest offices in church and State, to which he was successively called by 
the freemen of Connecticut. f 

Born in Haverhill, Mass., on the 27th of March, 1666, the eldest of five 
children of Col. Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Ward) Saltonstall, he was named 
for the family of his grandmother, Meriell, daughter of Brampton Gurdon, 
of Asson, County of Suffolk, England, Esq., who married, about 1663, 
Richard, the eldest son of Sir Richard Saltonstall. He graduated at Harvard 
College in 1684, and in May, 1688, received a unanimous call from the 
church in New-London, over which he was ordained Nov. 19, 1691. Bein, 
a zealous advocate of ecclesiastical authority, and of granting to ch 
councils and synods wide latitude and much power, he made for himself a 
large circle of friends among his clerical brethren in the colony; and to 
their influence there can be little doubt were owing many of the civil 
honors bestowed upon him. The Saybrook platform of ecclesiastical 
discipline, adopted in 1708, as the law of the colony, owed much to the 
views and influence of Mr. Saltonstall. But his love of law, both civil and 
ecclesiastical; his exertions for the enlargement of the powers of church 
bodies ; and his views respecting the discipline required to maintain the 
same, were so rigid, that his action was attributed by some to sinister motives 
and a desire of self-aggrandizement—as is proved by the Colony Records, 


1 Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, vol. ii. p. 69, ed. of 1818. 
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wherein are mentioned seditious reports, concerning the governor, put in 
circulation by evilly disposed persons. 

In October, 1693, Mr. Saltonstall was requested by the general assembly 
to go to England with General Winthrop, who recently had been appointed 
agent of the colony ; and in December, 1697, to proceed to Bdston and, in 
the name of the colony, congratulate that gentleman on his safe return from 
abroad, where his mission had been crowned with success. In May, of the 
same year (1697), he delivered, before the assembly, his famous election 
sermon. Two years later he was a patentee of New-London. In January, 
1697-8, he was requested by the assembly to present the congratulations of 
the colony to Lord Belomont when he should arrive in New-York in the 
capacity of governor. In October, 1704, he was made one of the council to 
manage the affairs of the colony in the interval between the adjournment of 
the general court at that time and its re-assembling in the following May. 

On the 29th of November, 1707, Governor Winthrop died in Boston. 
The deputy-governor convened the assembly in special session on the 17th 
of December, to give in their ballots for a governor, to serve until the general 
election in May. The Reverend Gurdon Saltonstall was declared to be the 
choice of both houses, and a letter informing him of his election was at once 
despatched to New-London. He was qualified on the Ist of January, 
1707-8, and entered immediately upon the discharge of the duties incum- 
bent upon the executive. At the next general election by the freemen of 
the colony he was again chosen to the office, and annually re-elected till his 
death in 1724. In May, 1708, he was made commander-in-chief of the 
militia; and in October, 1709, chosen agent of the colony in England. He 
was requested by the assembly to assist in revising the laws of the colony 
in October, 1710, and in the following May was made chief justice of the 
superior court. At atime when an attempt was making in England to 
vacate the charter of Connecticut—in 1715—the governor offered to the 
colony the loan of his individual credit in London to furnish the colony’s 
agent the means for contesting such proceedings; and his offer was gladly 
availed of. 

The personal gifts and attainments of the governor added largely to his 
influence. In person, tall and well proportioned; in elocution impressive, 
and in appearance and demeanor dignified, he seems to have possessed the 
qualities requisite to preside with equal gravity and grace in the pulpit, in 
the senate and upon the bench. 

Mr. Saltonstall’s relinquishment of his pastoral office to accept the chief 
magistracy of the colony has been severely criticized and censured by many ; 
and he is said by Backus in his Church History of New-England to have 
“readily quitted the Solemn charge of Souls for worldly promotion.” But 
at this remark we take exception, believing the subject of this note to have 
been above such vanity, and that in accepting the trust he acted in accordance 
with what he felt to be his duty; thinking, doubtless, that he could better 
serve the colony at the council board than in his clerical position. Governor 
Saltonstall was very popular among the laity as well as with the clergy, and 
much beloved by the people of New-London, where he made his home. 

Gov. Saltonstall was well descended on the maternal side as well as from 
a long line of ancestors of gentle blood, of the surname of Saltonstall, being 
a great-grandson of the Rev. Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, author of “ The 
Simple Cobler of Agawam.” The Governor was thrice married :—first to 
Jerusha, daughter of James Richards of Hartford, who died in Boston, July 
25, 1697; second to Elizabeth, daughter of William Rosewell of Branford, 
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who died in New-London, Sept. 12,1710; and third to Mrs. Mary Clarke, 
daughter of William and Mary (Lawrence) Whittingham, and widow of 
Wiliam Clarke of Boston, who survived him. She died in J’ oston, Jan. 23, 
1730, having had no children by Mr. Saltonstall. 

His children by his former wives were as follows :— 


By first wife, Jerusha :— 


Evizasetu, b. May 11, 1690; m. Ist, Richard, son of Richard and Lucretia 
a of New-London, and second, Isaac Ledyard of the same place. 
. Mary, b. Feb. 15, 1691-2; m. March 2, 1717-8, Jeremiah Miller of New-London. 
Sarau, b. April 8, 1694; m. first, John Gardner ; second, Samuel Davis ; third, 
Thomas Davis, all of New-London. 
iv. Jerusua, b. July 5; d. Sept. 12, 1695. 
. Gurpon, b. July 17; d. July 27, 1696. 

By second wife, Elizabeth :— 

vi. Rosewett, b. Jan 19, 1701-2; H. C. 1720; m. Mary, dau. of John Haynes, 
and widow of Elisha Lord; d. in New-London while visiting his brother 
Gurdon, of a nervous fever, after an illness of twelve days, Oct. 1, 1738. 

vii. Katuering, b. June 19, 1704; m. Thomas Brattle of Boston. 

viii. NATHANIEL, b. July 1, 1707; m. Lucretia Arnold in 1733, and settled in one of 
the southern colonies. 

ix. Gurpon, b. Dec. 22, 1708; Yale 1725; m. Rebecca Winthrop in 1733. 

x. Ricwarp, b. Sept. 1; d. Sept. 12, 1710. 

Governor Saltonstall, while in apparently full health, was struck with 
apoplexy and died very suddenly, Sept. 20, 1724. He was buried in New- 
London with civic and military honors on the 22d. His memory has been 
carefully preserved by the faithful historian of New-London; and Dr. Bond, 
in the History of Watertown, has given a most elaborate genealogy of Sir 
Richard Saltonstall and his numerous descendants, to which we would ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness for much of the genealogical portion of this 
note. 


“THE WAR OF THE REGULATORS” IN NORTH CAROLINA, 
1768-71. 


[Communicated by Hon. A. M. WaDDELL, of Wilmington, N. C.] 


For the purpose of proving that, nearly ten years before the American 
revolution, the people of North Carolina had organized resistance to the 
authority of Great Britain, and had, in fact, set that ball in motion, it has 
in later years been persistently asserted—and has gone into history—that the 
“ regulators ” were a body of patriots whose zeal in the cause of liberty 
could brook no restraint; and that they poured out the first libation to her 
on American soil, at the “ Battle of Alamance,” in 1771. 

The writer of this paper’ is quite as anxious as any one to see his native 
state accredited with all the honor to which her active participation in the 


1 This paper was prepared by the Hon. Alfred M. Waddell, of Wilmington, N. C., mem- 
ber of congress, elect, and was read by Mr. Frederic Kidder at the monthly meeting of the 
N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, Oct. 4th, 1870. 

The subject is an interesting one, as it settles conclusively an episode in our national his- 
tory which has always heretofore been very erroneously treated. 

Bancroft and others, following, no doubt, Caruthers and other local historians, have con- 
sidered it as a patriotic outburst against England, while it was really a mob acting 
all law and order, ¥.K 
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achievements of American independence entitles her. He deprecates that 
spirit which, in its zeal to establish a national sentiment, would destroy all 
local. pride, and insists that in American historical literature there are state- 
rights which ought not to be surrendered. But even this principle must 
yield to the moral law which prohibits us from appropriating what does not 
belong to us, and as the claim, which has been advanced for our State in 
regard to the regulators, is fictitious, we ought not, in common honesty, to 
suffer it to go upon the record without entering a disclaimer. 

A simple disclaimer, however, will not satisfy the demands of justice ; 
if it would, this paper would net have been written. The truth in re- 
gard to the regulators is contained in the following propositions, as will be 
shown, viz., 1st, that they were but a small minority of the people of North 
Carolina ; 2d, that they contended for no great principle ; 3d, that they were 
ignorant, and embraced in their organization no men prominent for intellect 
or virtue ; 4th, that they were not republicans; 5th, that they were tories in 
the revolution ; and 6th, that they were opposed by the prominent whig lead- 
ers of that day, including such men as Griffith Rutherford, Willie Jones 
and others, who, after the revolution, were suspected of radicalism. 

1. It is only necessary to say in support of the first proposition, that the 
organization was confined, principally, to the then county of Orange and one 
or two others, embracing the present counties of Wake, Chatham, Alamance, 
Orange, Person, Caswell, Rockingham, Guilford, Randolph, and Rowan: a 
territory not thickly inhabited as were the eastern counties. 

2. The second proposition involves a consideration of the causes which 
produced the movement ; and, in discussing them, let it be remembered at 
the outset, that the resistance to the stamp act in 1766, had no connection 
with this movement; but, on the contrary, was led by men who were active 
in suppressing the regulators, viz., Col. John Ashe, Col. Hugh Waddell and 
others. In their resistance to the stamp act these last named patriots were 
contending under the British constitution for their rights as British subjects, 
and entertained no thought of subverting that government and substituting 
an independent one. 

Their resistance contributed to the repeal of the stamp act in March, 1766, 
which was announced by Governor Tryon on the 25th of June follow- 
ing. Peace and good order prevailed afterwards until the passage of the 
act of 1768, imposing a duty on teas, glass, paper, and paints, when the 
same men who had resisted the stamp act again‘ made such demonstrations 
that the governor proclaimed that the king at the ensuing session of par- 
liament would remove the duties, and, accordingly, at the session of the as- 
sembly in Oct., 1769, he announced the repeal of the act. So far the stamp- 
act patriots. Now for the regulators. 

In 1768 they organized for the purpose of “ regulating public grievances ” 
—not to resist the authority of the king or any act of parliament; for, in 
their address to the governor and council, they said, “ We assure you that 
neither disloyalty to the best of kings, nor dissatisfaction to the wholesomest 
constitution, nor yet dissatisfaction to the legislature gave rise to tlfese com- 
motions which now make so much noise ”—and additional proof that oppo- 
sition to royalty did not underlie the movement, is found in the affidavit of 
Robert Lytle, who stated that in 1770 he heard them drink damnation to 
King George, and success to the Pretender. 

The grievances they complained of were purely local, and arose out of the 
extortions, oppressions and malpractice of the sheriffs, clerks and officers of 
the courts in the collection of taxes, and the levying of and sale under exe- 
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cutions and the like. On the 25th of June, 1766 (the same day on which 
he announced the repeal of the stamp act), the governor had issued a pro- 
clamation warning all officers to refrain from extortion, of which complaints 
had begun to be made. The government of the province at that time was 
in the hands of a governor, and council of twelve, appointed by the king— 
the latter body constituting the senate—and an assembly elected by the 
free-holders who had resided in the province six months, and had owned 
fifty acres of land threg months before the election. Land being, at that 
time, almost of nominal value, nearly every man could vote—a fact which 
it is important to remember in connection with the grievances to be re- 
dressed. The general assembly, as the two houses were called, legislated 
subject to the negative of the king. The common law of England punished 
with fine and imprisonment any officer who should take any other or 
greater reward for performing his official duties, than was allowed by the 
king ; and the stat. West. I. extended the punishment to double damages 
to the party aggrieved, and such other punishment as the king should im- 
pose. Extortion was, therefore, not only indictable, but subjected the offender 
to a special penalty. In the territory inhabited by the regulators there is no 
doubt extortion was practised by some officers, who ought to have been in- 
dicted and punished. ‘The regulators, as an excuse for their conduct, assert- 
ed that they could uot get justice, or hope to see the law vindicated in the 
courts, and their apologists cite us to the cases against Fanning, the clerk 
of Orange court, who at Sept. term, 1768, was convicted of extortion under 
six indictments and was fined only a penny in each case; but, aside from the 
fact that Fanning pleaded a misconstruction of the law regulating fees, and 
showed that he got the judgment of the county court on the matter in his 
favor, before taking the fees, and the further fact that he immediately re- 
signed the office on conviction—a complete set-off to this may be found in 
the fact that Husbands, the leader of the regulators, although but one of four 
bills of indictment against him was returned “ a true bill,” was acquitted on 
that at the same term of the court, and probably by the same jury which 
had convicted Fanning. Without attempting any defence of Fanning, it is 
fair to infer from these facts that the regulators were not so hopeless in 
appealing to the law as is pretended, while it is certainly true that it was 
almost impossible to convict one of them in that region of country. The 
truth is that, instead of appealing to the law and exhausting the remedies 
which it amply provided, they took the law into their own hands and under- 
took to “regulate grievances” according to a “higher law” of their own. 
They determined not to pay any more taxes until satisfied not only of their 
legality, but also that they were to be properly applied to the purposes for 
which they were levied (let it be remembered that these taxes were not 
British taxes illegally imposed, but the taxes imposed by their own repre- 
sentatives in the general assembly )—they held meetings and raised funds to 
defray expenses—they bound themselves by an oath to resist any officers 
making a distress of the goods of any of their number, to recapture 
any property so taken, and to release any comrade who might be arrested or 
confined. A party of 60 or 70 of them did rescue a man from the sheriff 
of Orange, and then fired into the roof of Fanning’s house in Hillsboro’ ; 
and again when Husbands and Hunter were arrested, the regulators assem- 
bled in large force to rescue them, but they were released on bail in time to 
prevent a riot. 

They continued to enlist and train men, instead of indicting offenders 
against the law, or suing for penalties, or contesting the legality of seizures, 
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and their conduct became so outrageous that the governor finally marched 
into that region with a body of troops under John Ashe (of stamp-act fame), 
as major-general, and a list of officers, all of whom were afterwards promi- 
nent in the revolution. 

Having secured peace without bloodshed, the militia were disbanded—a 
mistake on the governor’s part, as soon appeared. In 1770 matters grew 
worse. A party of regulators broke up the court in Hillsboro’, demanding 
that certain causes should be tried first, and that no lawyers should be pre- 
sent except the prosecuting attorney; insulted the Judge (Henderson), 
beat Judge Williams cruelly, maltreated the bar, outrageously abused and 
beat the clerk and destroyed his residence and property. ‘They then held a 
mock court, and summarily disposed of the cases on the docket, making 
entries thereon of an extremely scandalous nature. 

In the spring of 1771, they prevented, by threats, the court from holding 
its regular session. Thus but one course was left for the governor, and that 
was to make these lawless subjects feel his power. The assembly met Dec. 5th. 
Husbands, who had been elected a member from Orange, was expelled, and 
an act was passed, a large majority of the popular house concurring, which 
provided against assemblages to disturb the peace, and against such crimes 
and misdemeanors as had been committed by the regulators... The latter 
assembled in large force at Cross Creek, and in numbers at other points— 
they denounced in opprobrious terms the governor, the assembly, the judges 
and lawyers, and, according to the affidavit of Waightstill Avery, one of 
their leaders, announced their intention to kill all the clerks and lawyers. 
Their conduct forced the issue between law and mob rule. The governor 
assembled in the eastern counties a small army composed of detachments 
from New-Hanover, Craven, Dobbs, Onslow, Carteret, Jones and Wake, 
numbering between 1100 and 1200 men, and marched to Orange. The 
regulators numbered about 2000. They met near the banks of the Alamance. 
Notwithstanding the conduct of the regulators in cruelly flogging two of the 
governor’s officers (Capts. Walker and Ashe) whom they had captured while 
on a scouting expedition, the course of the governor, according to every 
account of the affair, exhibited the utmost aversion to shedding blood. 
Messengers had passed between the forces seeking a reconciliation in vain. 
On the 16th May they had approached within a half mile of each other, and 
the governor sent a message demanding unconditional submission. Hus- 
bands returned his defiance, and seemed determined to fight. They came 
within 100 yards of each other, and the governor made a civil and a milita- 
ry officer read a proclamation in the nature of a riot act—they then ap- 
proached until the ranks passed each other, making a retrograde movement 
necessary to regain their places. 

They then stood for an hour, at a distance of 25 yards, quarrelling and 
abusing each other, when the comedy was ended by the furious sliout of the 
governor: “ Fire, fire on them, or on me!” and the battle began. Husbands, 
the leader, immediately fled, his followers took to the trees, Indian fashion, 
and in a little while afterwards were routed. Before and during the fight 
the governor had sent flags of truce, both of which were shot down. His loss 
was 9 killed and 60 wounded, that of the regulators 20 killed and a num- 
ber wounded. After the fight 12 of the regulators were convicted of high 
treason, but only 6 were executed. 

This is the whole story of what these men fought for, and how they 
fought, and we here close the discussion of our second proposition with the 
comment of their ablest apologist (Caruthers), who says, “their worst acts 
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could by no fair construction of law be made any thing more than riots. It 
does not appear that one of them ever entertained a thought, much less a 
settled purpose, of overturning the government.”——Life of Caldwell, 159. 

8. Our third proposition, that the organization embraced no men promi- 
nent for intellect or virtue, cannot be denied. 

The discussion of historical questions ought to be approached without 
prejudice or improper motives of any kind, and therefore, while it is par- 
donable in the descendants of the regulators to seek to vindicate their con- 
duct, the effort cannot be justified either by distorting facts, or imputing 
false or unworthy motives to others. It has been said that the “ gentry,” 
as some of the eastern men were invidiously termed, had aided in suppress- 
ing the regulators, because of offended pride at not having been consulted 
upon or placed in charge of the movement. There is no foundation fur this 
strange assertion whatever, and it must be attributed, like many of the so- 
called facts which filial piety has supplied in regard to the regulators, to a 
loose tradition vased upon unjust prejudices. The persons to whom allusion 
is made as the “ gentry” were, almost without exception, men who owed 
nothing to the accidents of birth or fortune, but had earned positions of respec- 
tability by their public services, their superior intelligence and force of 
character. 

Their conduct in resisting the usurpations of the king and parliament on 
the one hand, and in aiding to put down lawlessness on the other, commend 
them to the profound respect of the historian as men who had a just appre- 
ciation of true liberty, and the stigma of being gentlemen which is sought 
to be affixed to their memory will serve the double purpose of presenting 
them in their true character, and of verifying our assertion that the best 
men of the province were all on one side, and that was the side of law and 
legitimate rule. The leader of the regulators was Herman Husbands, a pesti- 
lent demagogue and blackguard, about whose character there seems to be, 
among respectable writers, no difference of opinion; and as evidence of it 
we quote from very different authorities. 

Gov. Tryon wrote to the Earl of Hillsboro’ in 1768 :—“ Not a person of 
the character of a gentleman appeared among these insurgents. Herman 
Husbands appears to have planned their operations; he is of a factious tem- 
per, and has long since been expelled from the society of the Quakers for the 
immorality of his life.” Caruthers, whom we have already pronounced the 
ablest apologist of the regulators, admits that though Husbands had been 
a Quaker, he was not at that time in membership with them; and Wiley, 
another apologist, says, Husbands “was not a character worthy of much 
commendation.” He was afterwards an active insurgent in the whiskey 
insurrection in Pennsylvania, which was suppressed by Washington. 

If there had been any prominent men among the regulators, it is hardly 
probable that such a character as Husbands could ever have been a ruling 
spirit among them. The two last writers mentioned (Caruthers and Wiley) 
were Presbyterian ministers, and—an idea prevailing, from the fact that Dr. 
Caldwell was a mediator between the regulators and the governor, that the 
members of that church endorsed the regulators and joined their ranks— 
they are zealous in defending the movement, and have strengthened the 
impression alluded to. But the facts do not warrant the conclusion. 

There were some members of Dr. Caldwell’s charge among the regulators, 
and Dr. Caldwell (an influential minister) was supposed to be in sympathy 
with them ; but his sympathy was not with them as regulators, for even Ca- 
ruthers, his biographer, says that he disapproved of and. condemned their 
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measures. As a Christian minister he pitied them in distress and danger, and 
tried to mitigate their punishment, but it is unjust to his memory to connect 
him, further than this, with the insurrection, and it is equally unjust to the 
Presbyterians of that day to fix upon them any part of the responsibility. 
Four ministers of that church, in 1768, wrote letters, which Col. Osborn 
read to the troops when defending the government, and Tryon himself wrote 
to Lord Hillsboro’ in Dec., 1768, “ His Majesty's Presbyterian subjects 
showed themselves very loyal on this service, and I have a pleasure in 
acknowledging the utility that the Presbyterian ministers’ letters to their 
brethren had upon the then face of public affairs.” 

4. That the regulators were not republicans is evident from their acts 
and declarations—their declarations, in the address to the governor and 
council already quoted, in their complaint that the judges (Henderson and 
Moore) had not been appointed by the king, and in pronouncing for the pre- 
tender—and in their acts in “eagerly ” taking the oath of allegiance after their 
defeat at Alamance and subsequently becoming active tories in the revolution. 

5. When the revolution broke out in North Carolina, the new governor 
(Martin) relied for support almost entirely on the highlanders and regulators, 
and he was not disappointed, for he found them zealous loyalists and cordial 
haters of the whigs. The latter, when the provincial congress was called 
together by Samuel Johnston, on the 20th August, 1775, at Hillsboro’, ap- 
prehended an attack from the regulators. The fear was general among the 
members that an attempt would be made to disperse them. ) 

If they were republicans and friends of the cause, how can this apprehen- 
sion on the part of the congress be accounted for? Colson, who was, per- 
haps, the leader of the regulators after Husbands fled, or at any rate one of 
the most prominent of them, appeared before the congress, and in reference 
to him Samuel Johnston, writing to a friend, 22d August, 1775, said, “ Colson 
has surrendered himself and has made his submission to this congress (as we 
now style ourselves), with every appearance of humility and contrition, even 
to the shedding of tears, and has promised for the future to exert himself 
with as much assiduity in favor of our measures, as he has hitherto in opposi- 
tion to them.” ‘Thus the status of the regulators is fixed—they were either 
tories or banditti, according to the evidence furnished by these two incidents 
—the apprehension of an attack on the congress and the surrender of Col- 
son—and therefore it is unnecessary to trace the history of individuals. 

6. Our last proposition was that they were opposed by the prominent 
whig leaders of that day, even by such men as Griffith Rutherford, Willie 
Jones and others, who were considered ultra-republicans after the revolution. 
No better test of popularity could be appealed to than was furnished\by the 
men who, having opposed and suppressed the regulators, became afterwards 
favorite officers in the revolution. The two highest officers under Tryon 
were Maj. Gen. Hugh Waddell, of Brunswick, and Maj. Gen. John Ashe, of 
New-Hanover. The first named, who had been a major in the expedition 
to Fort DuQuesne in 1755, and was a friend of the then Col. George Wash- 
ington, died in 1775, before the revolution, being at the time the ranking 
officer of the province. Ashe had been speaker of the provincial assem- 
- bly, was very popular, and afterward was a gallant general in the revolution. 
Abner Nash, major of brigade, was afterward governor of the state. Rob- 
ert Howe, the other major of brigade, was a major general, and Francis Nash, 
a captain under Tryon, was a brigadier general, killed at Germantown, Pa. 
James Moore, one of Tyron’s colonels, was a brigadier general, And so it was 
with Lillington, and numbers of others whose names are historical. Griffith 
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Rutherford, who was quite distinguished as a revolutionary officer, and whose 
course afterward in the convention called to ratify the constitution of the 
United States, and considered ultra-republican, and Willie Jones, another 
public man of similar character, had both opposed the regulators. Indeed no 
person of consequence in the province can be mentioned who either aided, or 
sympathized with the movement, although, perhaps, very many pitied the 
ignorant and deluded men who had been seduced into it. Justice, therefore, 
to the memory of those who aided in its suppression, and who were before, 
during and after the regulators’ war, prominent as enemies to oppression, and 
true patriots, requires that the movement should appear upon the page of 
history in its true light, viz., as a lawless and seditious attempt to throw 
off the restraints of civilization, and to redress grievances (which certainly 
existed) by mob-law. Any other construction of it does violence to the 
truth, and reverses the position of parties at that day, and for that reason 
this protest has been written. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Sorroux (Mass.) Recistry or Propate.—The first effective movement to introduce 
order and decency into the care of the ancient records and files of this office was ini- 
tiated by Judge Ames, none too early ; for the chaos reflected no credit upon any one, 
and the documentary evidence of prime value was rapidly wasting by a or 
worse fate. We have lately examined the details of the —— adopted, and the work 
being done under the able supervision of Judge Edwin Wright. The importance of 
the documentary evidence in the public archives, especially of those which pertain 
to property, needs no vindication. The incessant daily reference to them is sufficient 
proof of their value. Their loss by fire or any other cause would be irreparable. 

It may not be uninteresting, now that the late condition of affairs is fast ceasing to 
be cognizable, to give it a remembrance in these columns. Some of the files were 
sineel on the uppermost shelves of the record-hall or public court-room, accessible 
only by a ladder, and left to be covered with dirt, and grimed with smoke. 
Others were deposited in small ante-rooms, occupied as pan offices and copying 
rooms, equally ex to defacement, nominally under the supervision of the Regis- 
ter elected for their safe care and keeping. Others were stowed away in bags in one 
of the store-cellars of the building, with the collected debris and cast off furniture 
of the offices for years, whence they were taken (and papers, it is to be borne in mind, 
some of them of the greatest value and interest), damp and mouldy, torn and crum- 
pled, greatly defaced and obliterated by the corroding tooth of this long neglect and 
exposure, and by the rough usage to which they had been subjected in the midst of 
such incongruous a So that to find any particular paper prior to 
1860, the examiner strikes almost hap-hazard into a series of bundles and begins the 
process of an exhaustive search for the document desired ; and it is not too much to 
say that days and weeks have been consumed in the hunt after some particular pa- 
per, the inspection of which in the original was indispensable. To make this con- 

usion still worse, the papers have been once, at least, and perhaps more times, re- 
filed, and they will be found in this respect full of blunders: as Abercrombie filed 
Cromby, Alcock filed Crane, Bartoll filed Pamael ; or under the wrong family name 
in the same letter, as Beamslay filed Bramsly: and still worse, even, in some in- 
stances filed with a total creation of names, as John Boston, Tailor, filed as Boston 
Tailor, and Cornwall, a free negro, filed as Cornwall Free, and John Chipp late of 
Boston, filed as J. Chipplate. ior to 1807, a ee small portion of these 
papers were extended upon the books of record. Of this period the record-copies 
are inaccurate, the indexes are untrustworthy. Since 1807 the records have been 
subdivided into separate volumes for different probate papers, until the history of 
an estate may be found recorded in more than fifty different volumes of different 
titular names, and the community were driven to employing professional research 
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and advice, or otherwise availing themselves of the time and services of the clerical 
force of the office. None but the professional expert, or the practised student, could 
unravel the threads of an estate from this tangle. The public were greatly incon- 
venienced. The method adopted is as follows : 

Ist. The _ connected with any given estate are collected out of this mass of 

papers, and correctly grouped and arranged in alphabetical and chronological 
order. 
2d. They are epitomized in the order of the settlement of the estate and arranged 
in the same alphabetical and chronological order, with the name of the testator or 
intestate, place of residence, and dates of successive acts in the settlement, and the 
number of the estate in the order of the index. 
, 3d. The papers are enveloped, each estate by itself, filed with the name of the es- 
tate, place of residence and year in which the settlement was commenced. and with 
a number determined by its place in the index and corresponding to the «umber of 
the same estate as indexed, so that the reference to the papers will be both by the 
name and date of the estate and by its number. 

4th. The extended records are then subjected to the same careful analysis and 
epitomizing, and their contents, so far as new, added to the index already prepared, 
and the book and folio of each record appended to its appropriate item in the index. 

These processes of grouping, abstracting, classifying and combining, require close 
attention, judgment, and methodical detail at every step. Each of the several com- 
parisons must be exact and without omission or error, requiring ceaseless attention 
and supervision for the rigorous execution of the work. 

When completed the indexes will themselves show at a glance every transaction 
in the settlement of each estate, and its date, and this sufficiently full for ordinary 
uses of the registry without reference to the files, and will present an instant reference 
to every paper and to every record connected with the estate under examination. 

We commend the entry in the index of the manifold spelling of names, by which 
many a perplexing difficulty will be explained. 

The work which Judge Wright has so well begun will cover thg whole pro- 
bate records of the county. 


Op Grave Srones.—In recent excavations for the cellars of the new buildings 
owned by Mr. Samuel Jennison, in Carlton place near Eliot street, a number of 
grave stones have been dug up, most of them with the old-fashioned death’s head 
over the inscriptions, of which the Transcript gives the following : 

** Here lyes buryed ye body of Capt. Thomas Moore, a 66 years. Died 
January ye 5th, 1689.” 

‘** Mary Joane, daughter of Isaac and Mary Jones ; aged 18 months. Deceased 
October ye —th, 1638.”’ [Undoubtedly 1688. Mary, dau. of Isaac and Mary, was 
born in Boston, April, 1687.—3. w. ~~ 

** Here lyes ye body of John Alden, Senior, aged 75. Deceased March 14, 1701.” 

‘* Edmund, ye son of Edmund and Susan Perkins, aged 14 years, 4 mo., 6 days. 
Died September 14, 1689.” [There was an Edmund, son of Edmund and Susanna 
Perkins, born Sept. 6, 1683.—s. w. = | 

‘* Here lyeth buried ye body of Sarah Phippen, ye wife of Gamaliel Phippen, aged 
55 years. Died wor van 17, —.” 

‘** Mary, ye daughter of Christopher and Mary Monke, aged— years. Died Octo- 
ber 25, 1697; also Mary, ye daughter of Christopher and Mary Monke. Died 
August 9, 1701.” 

** Elizabeth Pierce, aged 10 mo. Deceased ye 21 of ee ge 1680.”’ 

‘* Here lyeth ye y of Nathaniel, ye son of Efizabeth Dyar, aged about — 
months. Deceased Decr 10, 1681.” [Nathaniel, son of John and Elizabeth Dyer, 
was born in Boston, Oct. 17, 1781.—s. w. p.] 

The John Alden, Senior, mentioned above, was probably a son of John Alden who 
came over in the Mayflower, and his wife Priscilla, who, when.a Puritan maiden, 
had said unto him: ** Prithee John, why do you not speak for yourself?’? The New- 
€ngland Historical and Genealogical Register — of the John Alden in question 
as moving from Duxbury to Boston, where he died March 14, 1702. The difference 
of just a year in the date of the inscription may be accounted for by the unwilling- 
ness of the early Puritans to accept > as the commencement of the year. 
[This was not a Ps of the Puritans.—s. w. p.] 

The locality of Carlton place is near the extreme southwestern limits of the old 
city. Antiquaries whom Mr. Jennison has consulted since his discovery, say they 
knew of no grave-yard ever having been situated there, although there may have 
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been a private burial place. _ It is his intention to preserve these stones on the locality 
where they were found, and for this purpose he will probably have them placed 
among the other stones of the building, care being taken not to deface them.— 
Boston Journal, May 2, 1870. 


Tae Op Grave Stones found near Eliot street and described in the Transcript 
of Saturday, were put up as “‘ sacred to the Memory”’ of several persons of note. 
One of our antiquaries, ‘‘ J. C. J. B.,’’ has furnished the following account of 
several of the number. 

Captain John Alden, whose grave stone was found in excavating Eliot street, lived 
on an alley leading from Queen to Sudbury street, named in his honor ‘‘ Alden 
strect.”” In 1846 it was altered to Alden’s lane. He was a well known naval com- 
mander, and had charge of the province galley for many years; had been in the 
Indian and French wars both before and after the witchcraft trials. In 1692 he was 
arrested and imprisoned for witchcraft. His bearing during his examination having 
been fearless and dignified, he overcame the popular persecution, and was with many 
others discharged by order of the government. In 1696 he commanded a brigantine 
called the Endeavor in an expedition on the eastern coast. He was a son (as men- 
tioned in Saturday’s Transcript) of the John Alden who came in the Mayflower. 
His son Zachariah was a graduate of Harvard College in 1693. 

Captain Thomas Moore was married in Cambridge November 9, 1653, to Sarah 
Hodges. He had several daughters and one son, Thomas, born September 2, 1669. 

Mary Jones was the daughter of Isaac Jones. He was a man of some importance, 
and was an associate with John Alden, Sr., upon the grand jurv which found a bill of 
indictment against Thomas Hawkins for piracy in Massachusetts Bay in 1689. 

Sarah Phippen : several ladies bore thisname. In ‘‘ Drake’s History of Boston,” 
page 329, a document dated 13th March, 1683, ’84, contains this sentence: “A 
small tenement leased of Captain Daniel Henchman, with pasture adjoining Mr. 
Robert Sanderson, purch of Sarah Phippen.”’ [The maiden name of the wife 
of Gamaliel Phippen was Sarah Purchase.—s. w. p.| 

One of the grave stones recorded the death of two daughters of Christopher and 
Mary Monke, each named Mary. 

These children were ndchildren of ‘‘-Old Thomas Walker,’’ whose death is 
mentioned in Bumstead’s diary, published in vol. 15 of the New-England Historical 
and Genealogical Register : “Feb. 17, 1726. Old Thos. Walker from ye South 
end of ye town was buryed, aged 88 years.”’ 

Thomas Walker was a brick-burner, following his father in the business ; his will, 
dated 23d July, 1724, made bequests to Christopher, Thomas and Susannah Monck, 
his grandchildren.— Transcript, May 2, 1870. 


Movton.—A writer in ‘* Notes and Queries,”’ Vol. 2, 2d Series, 1856, p. 10, says : 
‘* Some members of a younger (Catholic) branch of the Mouton family are believed 
to have emigrated to the United States about one hundred and sixty years ago, and 
the name is said to be not uncommon there.’’ 


It is believed that no answer has appeared in ‘‘ N. and Q.” Can any one of our 
readers give any information in relation to the family? c. 
July, 1870. 


THE oo ey Lxeacy to the Buckley Family in New-England.—Jonn Hancock’s 
receipt, 1722. 

To all to whom these presents shall come Greeting. Whereas Mm Elizabeth 
Fawkner of Epsom in the oes f of Surry within the Kingdom of Great Britain by 


her Last Will and Testament di ueath the sum of five hundred pounds Sterling 
to her Relations the familyes of the Buckleys in New-England and did Impower her 
Exec" to distribute y* same unto them at their pleasure and discretion and accord- 
ingly the said Exec" did allot unto every one of y* Legatees their proportion in the 
said Legacy weh st Legatee sent letters of Attorney to Mess John and Thomas 
Hollis Jun, of London Merchants Impowering them to receive y* st Legacy who by 
virtue thereof Received y* same of the s4 Exec™ and gave them a full discharge and 
have remitted y* produce of y* s4 Legacy in part into the hands of ye Reverend 
Mr Benj*. Colman of Boston fur the use of the persons concerned. Now Know ye 
That I John Hancock of ore in the County of Middlesex in New-England 
Clerk one of y* persons Interested in y® s¢ Legacy having received of the aforenamed 
John and Thomas Hollis (by the hand of the s* Benj*. Colman my proportion of 
y® afore st Legacy as alloted me by the s¢ Exec"* Have And by these presents Do 
fully discharge them therefrom and do Resine release and forever Quit Claim unto 
g* 
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the sa Jno and Thomas Hollis and each of them their and each of their heirs Execrs, 
Adm all manner of Actions suits claims challenges and demands w' soever which I 
the st Jno Hancock my heirs Exec"* or Adm" now have or at any times hereafter 
shall have or may have against y* st Jno and Tho*. Hollis Junt or either of them 
their or either of their heirs Exec or Adm" for or by reason or means of their Re- 
ceiving of the aforementioned Legacy of the Exec'* of y* Last Will and Testament of 
the said Eliz*. Fawkner deceased and of there giving them a discharge as afores4, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the ~ of 

In the Tenth year of the Reign of our Soveraign Lord King George over Great 
a a Dom. 1723. J. E. Burxtey. 

ew- York. 


Corrin Genzatocy. [The following memorandum taken from an old family Bible 
was received too late from Mr. H. H. Edes for insertion in its proper place (page 
306, vol. xxiv.)—Ep.] 
Caartes Corrin (v. of 16 Natmantet) was born March 1, 1702; married in Boston, 
July 12, 1722, Mary, daughter of Samuel and Sarah (Manning) Bar- 
rett, who was born in Boston, February 28, 1698. He was baptized 
and admitted to membership in the"New North Church, Boston, Aug. 
19, 1722. They had :— 
i. Samuel, b. May 12, 1725; bapt. May 16, 1725. 
ii, C b. May 13, 1726; ‘* May 15, 1726. 
iii. Mary, b. May 16, 1727; ‘* May 21, 1727. 
iv. Nathaniel, b. Sept.30,1728; ‘* Oct. 6, 1728; died June 8, 1729. 
v. James, b. Aug. 28,1729; ‘* Sept. 7, 1729. 
vi. Sarah, b. May 16, 1732; ‘* May 21,1732; married in Boston, July 
24, 1750, John Leach; died in Boston; March 25, 1811. 

vii. Catharine, b. Sept. 3, 1733, bapt. Sept. 9, 1733. 

viii. Lydia, b. Aug. 14,1736; ‘* Aug. 15, 1736; married in Boston, Oct. 
23, 1760, the celebrated Master John Tileston ; died in Boston, 
May 22, 1831. 

ix. Susanna, b. Aug. 9, 1738; bapt. Aug. 13, 1738. 

x. Mercy, b. July 4, 1739; ‘ July 8, 1739. 

xi. A child who died ‘‘ unbaptized.”’ 

All born in Boston and baptized at the New North Church. 


Tue Hisrortcat Socrery or Great Brirais.—A society has been organized at 
London under this name. It originated at a meeting held in that city Noy. 23, 1868. 
A circular has been issued dated December, 1870, from which we extract the follow- 
ing statement of its objects : 

** Recent discoveries have indicated the general feeling that a society is required to 
deal with a class of historical subjects, which, while they do not fall under the cogni- 
zance of the archeological institutions, have not been comprehended within the pro- 

mme of other associations. Biographical and chronological investigations have 
itherto been conducted by individual inquirers, who have not always possessed 
facilities such as to render their researches readily available. The stores of inedited 
materials in the State Paper Office, the British Museum, and the Bodleian Library, 
and in the public libraries and national depositories of Scotland and Treland, are 
alone sufficient to induce the organization of a British Historical Association ; while 
there are scattered about in private hands and in provincial registers, much informa- 
tion which would be easily made patent to those who are possessed of a recognized 
authority as members of a national institution.” - 

The maa of the society is George Grote, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., the histo- 
rian of Greece ; and among its other officers are Earl Russell, Dean Stanley, J. A. 
‘Froude, LL.D., the historian, Sir Roundel Palmer, D.C.L., Sir John Bowring, LL.D., 
and our correspondent, Col. Joseph L. Chester, who is, we believe, the only native 
of America holding office here. There are now upwards of eighty members of the 
society, and a volume of Transactions will probably be issued within a year. The 
secretary is Thomas L. Kington Oliphant, Esq., of Gask, Charlton House, Wimble- 
don, London, 8S. W. J. W. D. 


Porrrans—Pitcrius—Patmers.—Under this heading an able article from the pen 
of Charles C. Hazewell, a, the editor of the Boston Daily Evening Traveller, ap- 
red in that newspaper filling nearly five of its columns, on the 21st of November 

st, the anniversary of the Signing of the Compact on board of the Mayflower. 
‘Like all the writings of this gentleman it is characterized by a familiar acquaintance 
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with the ey of the times upon which he writes. He ‘here traces the rise 
of the English Puritans, the Separatist portion of which he considered to be the 
nuine successors of the Lollards, and dwells upon the history and character of the 
ilgrim Fathers. He defends the use of the term ‘“‘ Pilgrim’’ as applied to the 
early settlers of Plymouth, and concludes by showing that the Mayflower of the 
Pilgrims was not the vessel of that name which was subsequently engaged in the 
_ trade, as has been often asserted. The article is worthy of a more permanent 
orm. J. W. D. 


Mr. Srovcnton’s Erection Sermon, preached April 29, 1668, passed through two 
editions, which were both printed in 1670. The title-pages of the two are ap ; 
rently identical, and there is nothing in either to indicate which is the first edition 
or which is the second. A careful collation of the pages, however, will show several 
marked differences between them. ‘ An Advertisement to the Reader ”’ in the one 
takes up a page and a half, while in the other it occupies only a page. The next 
thirty-six pages in each, beginning with the sermon itself, are printed from the same 
forms, after which a smaller type is used in what was probably the second edition. 
In the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society is a copy of each edition, 
though one is slightly imperfect, wanting the last page or two. This imperfect 
copy, probably the first edition, had originally about thirty-eight pages, while the 
other has forty pages. 8. A, G. 


Tue Sr. Ciarr Parers.—By the efforts of the Western Reserve Historical Society 
of Cleveland, the state of Ohio has at last come into possession of the correspondence 
and other manuscripts belonging to the late Major General Arthur St. Clair. The 

rice paid was $2000. ‘There are forty-one letters of Washington, many of Paul 
pmo Knox, Gates, Lafayette, Schuyler, Lincoln, Hancock, Reed and other revolu- 
tionary celebrities. The collection is particularly rich in letters of French officers of 
the American army. As soon as properly arranged and indexed, the papers will 
be placed in the state library in Columbus. A. . G 
Cleveland, O 


Gen. Geo. DootirtLe.—Can any reader of the Recister inform me of the names, 
date, and place of birth, of the parents, or any other ancestors of General George 
Doofittle, who was born in Wallingford, Conn., in 1769? He married Grace Wet- 
more, and died in Whitestown, N. Y., in 1825. He served in the war of 1812. 

Utica, N. Y. Gro. H. Wittiams. 


Carpenters AT Stece or Lovutsnourc.—Can any one refer me to the roll containing 
the names of the company of carpenters (ante, vol. xxiii. p. ~ a that went to Louis- 
58 


bourg under the command of Col. Nathaniel Meserve in 17 Cc. W. f. 


NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY» 
[Communicated by Rev. Dorvus Ciarxe, D.D., Historiographer.] 


Locke, Joun Goopwtn, Esq.—John Goodwin Locke, who resided in Boston, and 
died there, July 22, 1869, was born in Ashby, Mass., April 1, 1803, and, conse- 
uently, was 66 years of age at his death. He was elected a resident member of the 
ew-England Historic, Genealogical Society Feb. 18, 1850. His father was the Hon. 
John Locke, of Ashby, who was an eminent practitioner of law in the courts in the 
counties of Middlesex and Worcester, and in the neighboring counties of the State 
of New-Hampshire. He was also a representative of that town in the State legisla- 
ture for four years, a member of the convention which revised the constitution of 
the State in 1820, and a member of congress for six consecutive years. One year he 
was a senator in the legislature, and another a member of the executive council. In 
the ‘‘ Book of the Lockes,” prepared by the subject of the present sketch—which 
cost him seven years of severe labor, and which will ever remain a monument of his 
— and accurate research—may be found the long line of his ancestry traced 
k to Dea. William Locke, who was born in Stepney Parish, London, gland, 
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Dec. 13, 1628. William Locke emigrated to this country, settled in Woburn, Mass., 
and died there June 16, 1720, at the age of 91 years and 6 months, leaving a family 
of ten children. 

John Goodwin Locke was the second son of the Hon. John Locke, of Ashby, and 
was educated for mercantile business, but his health failing, he was obliged, for 
several years, to abandon all active employments. In 1826, he went to Caracas 
Venezuela, as an agent for a commercial house in New-York, but the climate proved 
unpropitious, and he returned the same year. For several years thereafter he took 
charge of his father’s business when he was absent as a member of congress, but a 
chronic disease of his eyes seemed to forbid all hope of success in the practice of the 
law. After residing in Buffalo, N. Y., about two years, he took up his residence in 
Lowell, Mass., and for six years he was a clerk in a large manufacturing establish- 
ment. In 1839, he was elected a member of the common council of the city of 
Lowell. In 1840, he was chosen auditor of accounts, and in September of the same 
year, he was chosen clerk of the council, and to, both of these offices he was re-elected 
nine consecutive years. In 1849, he received an appointment in the Boston custom- 
house. He was appointed a justice of the peace for the county of Middlesex in 1842, 
and for the county of Suffolk in 1852. 

On the 25th of October, 1829, Mr. Locke was married to Miss Jane Ermina Stark- 
weather, of Worthington, Mass., a daughter of Dea. Charles and Deborah (Brown) 
Starkweather, and niece of the Hon. Ezra Starkweather. Mrs. Locke was considera- 
bly distinguished as an author. She was a frequent contributor, both in prose and 
in poetry, to the journals of the day. In 1842 she published a poem entitled 
** Boston,’’ which passed through a second edition; and afterward a book for chil- 
dren, entitled ‘‘ Rachel.’ A well known popular writer says: ‘* Her writings par- 
take more of improvisation than those of any other female author.” She died March 
8, 1858. By her, Mr. Locke had six children : the first of whom was born in Buffalo, 
the second in Worthington, and the others in Lowell. (See Book of Lockes, p. 222.) 

On the first of March, 1859, Mr. Locke married, for his second wife, Harriet Brown 
Tinkham, daughter of Seth and Mary Ann (Brown) Tinkham, of Nantucket, b 
whom he had four children: Alice Elizabeth, b. Feb. 2, 1861; Le Baron, b. Mare 
21, 1863; Helen, b. May 6, 1866; John Goodwin, b. Aug. 22, 1868. 


Winxtarop, Wii11am, Esq.—William Winthrop, for many years U.S. Consal at 
Malta, and who died there, July 3, 1869, in the sixty-first year of his age, was the 
second son of James Andrews and Sarah Winthrop, of Boston, both deceased. His 
father was one of the old fashioned ‘‘ solid men ’’ and merchants of that day, and is 
still remembered by his surviving contemporaries as a model of probity and punctu- 


ality. 
His mother was a direct descendant, in the seventh generation, from Gov. John 
Winthrop, and in the third generation from John ear LL.D., the eminent 
nivers 


professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in Harvard ity, the friend 
and correspondent of Franklin, and one of the few American members, at that day 
of the ** Royal Socicty of England.’’' This was the result of the governor’s third 
a i Margaret, daughter of Sir John Tyndal, descendant of the translator 
of the Bible. 

Colonel John Winthrop, own cousin to the subject of this memoir, since the de- 
cease of William, is the only surviving male representative of Margaret, bearing the 
name of Winthrop. 5 

Mr. William Winthrop Andrews, who subsequently, for family reasons, drop 
his paternal name, was entered at Brown University, but graduated at Union Col- 
lege. A few years later he received the eee of consul at Trieste, where he 
remained several years. He next occupied the post of consul-general at Tunis, and 
was arg 1 pa sent to Malta, where he passed the residue of his life, being con- 
stantly at his post from the year 1834 to the period of his death, with the exception 
of two brief visits to his home, and, as the Malta Gazette says, ‘‘ Ably, zealously 
and honorably discharging the duties of his office with credit to himself and honor to 
the government.”’ 

Shortly after his arrival in Malta, he married Emma, daughter of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Curtis, Bart., and grand-daughter of Sir Wm. William Curtis, Bart., who 
survives him, but by whom he had no issue. 

Mr. Winthrop devoted much time to literary pursuits, and was a frequent and 
valuable contributor to magazines and “eae “eae both in America and England, 
particularly to Notes and Queries, and the publications of the Camden Society. 


1 See Life and Letters of John Winthrop. 
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He translated and collected in one large volume a great number of Arabic pro- 
verbs, not published. He took great interest in everything relating to the histo’ 
of Malta and the gallant knights of St. John, by whem it was so ably held and gal- 
lantly defended. He himself was a knight commander of the order of the knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, as is also his cousin Col. Winthrop, being, it is supposed, 
the only two Americans belonging to this ancient order. 

Mr. W iatheep was @ very prominent mason, and at the head of one of the most 
distinguished English lodges, and, in connection with this, most widely known 
among the officers who resided upon or visited the island. 

His remains were followed to the grave by the most distinguished people in the 
island, including the governor and many others of high rank in the army and navy— 
forming, as the Gazette says, ‘‘ a cortege not often witnessed in Malta, particularly 
in the heat of summer, which deterred many from attending to pay the last mark of 
oo oe to the memory of one deservedly enjoying the — esteem and regard not 
only of all his colleagues, but likewise of the local authorities and a very extended 
circle of friends and acquaintances.”’ 

Two brothers, John Winthrop Andrews, of New-Orleans, and Robert Shaw An- 
drews, of Bristol, R. 1., survive him, as also two sisters who have lived for many 
years past in Europe. 

Mr. Winthrop was chosen a corresponding member of the New-England Historic, 
Genealogical Society, August 6, 1861. 


PRocEEDINGS. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, September 7, 1870. _ A meeting was held this 
afternoon at three o’clock at the society’s rooms, No. 17 Bromfield street, the presi- 
dent, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. i 

Samuel H. Wentworth, Esq., the recording secretary, read the proceedings of the 
June meeting. : 

William J. Foley, ., the librarian, reported that since the last meeting, 44 
volumes and 170 pamphlets had been presented to the society. 

A letter from J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., was read, in which he accepted the 
invitation to deliver an otdeens on the anniversary of Signing the Compact on board 
of the Mayflower. 

Biographical sketches of deceased members were read, namely, of M. Alexandre 
Vattemare, by the historiographer, Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D.; of Hon. Nathaniel 
Gookin Upham, by the assistant historiographer, Charles W. Tuttle, Esq. ; and of 
Eliakim Littell, by John H. Sheppard, Esq. j 

Abner C. Goodell, jr., Esy., of Salem, read a paper upon the History of Music in 
New-England to the Beginning of the Present Century, showing great research and 
a familiar knowledge of the subject. . 

He was followed by remarks and reminiscences upon early New-England music by 
President Wilder, and Ebenezer Alden, M.D., of Randolph. The latter was the 
leader of the choir in Harvard College in 1807. Thanks were voted to Mr. Goodell. 

A communication from William H. Whitmore, Esq., chairman of the committee 
on heraldry, was read by Col. Hoyt. It related to some drawings from the work- 
book of a nameless London herald painter of the time of Charles Il., which drawings 
had been sent to this country by Col. Chester and Mr. Somerby. The most interest- 
ing drawing was one of a flag painted for New-England, which bore the motto: 
“‘ Thre county Trom.’’ This was identified by Mr. Whitmore, as the standard of 


the ‘* Three County Troop,’’ a cavalry company 7 to the counties of Essex, 


Suffolk and Middlesex in Massachusetts. e paper will appear, with engravings, 
in the Rearster for April. , 5 

A message from the venerable William Prescott, M.D:, expressing his interest in 
the society and his regret that a recent severe accident prevented his attendance, was 
read, and the secretary was instructed to write a reply, and express to him the 
sympathy of the society for his misfortune. : 

Boston, Wednesday, October 5. A quarterly aE was held this afternoon at 
the usual time and place, the Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Honorary 
Vice-President for Illinois, in the chair. 

The recording secretary read the proceedings of the last meeting. ; 

bord librarian reported 14 volumes and 57 pamphlets as donations during the last 
month. 

_ Rev. Edmund F, Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported the correspondence 
since June last. , 
A committee, consisting of William B. Towne, Esq., Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., 
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Col. Almon D. Hodges, James F. Hunnewell, Esq. and Edward 8. Rand, jr., Esq., 
was chosen to nominate officers for the year 1871. 

Thanks were voted to Elbridge H. Goss, Esq., for making an index to the list of 
members of the society. 

Frederic Kidder, Esq., read a paper on The War of the Regulators in North Car- 
olina in 1768 to 1771, written by Hon. A. M. Waddell, a native of that State and a 
member of congress elect from it. _ is printed in this number of the 
REcIstTEr, pages 81-87. Thanks were voted to Messrs. Waddell and Kidder. 


Boston, Wednesday, November 2. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon at 
the usual time and place, the president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 
The recording — read the proceedings of the previous ae - 
as donations during the past month, 26 volumes and 117 


The librarian repor 
pamphlets. 

The historiographer read a biographical sketch of Gen. Appleton Howe, M.D., a 
member of the society recently sed. 

The corresponding secretary reported the monthly correspondence. * 

Rey. William Tyler, of Auburndale, read a paper on Sir David Ochterlony; Bart., 
and the salient points of his History and Character. Sir David was a native of Bos- 
ton, who entering the British service rose to the rank of major-general and distin- 
guished himself in the East Indies. Thanks were voted to Mr. Tyler for his valuable 


paper. 

on Monday, November 21. In accordance with a resolution adopted on the 
2d of February last, this day, which is the 250th anniversary of Signing the Compact 
on board of the Mayflower, was commemorated by an address and other exercises.!_'The 
meeting was held in Horticultural Hall, at three o’clock in the afternoon. About 
five hundred members and invited guests were present. On the platform were Rev. 
Alexis Caswell, D.D., president of I Brown University, Hon. Israel Washburn, jr., 
of Portland, Me., Hon. enry P. Haven and Rev. Dr. Fields of New London, Ct., 
Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL.D., Samuel G. Drake, Esq., the eminent antiquary, and 
oo ward N. Kirk, Alonzo A. Miner and Dorus Clarke of Boston, and other 

ntlemen. 

e The president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, took the chair and introduced the pro- 
ceedings with these remarks : 

Friends and Fellow-Associates:—We are assembled to celebrate, by the services of 
this day, the 250th anniversary of the adoption of the civil compact by our Pilgrim 
Fathers on board of the Mayflower—a compact within whose bosom nestled the germ 
of religious freedom and of Christian civilization—a germ which has budded, blos- 
somed and borne fruit for the healing of the nations, and a civilization which has 
spread from our eastern to our western shores, embracing not only our own, but 
extending to other continents, and which, we believe, ultimately willrevolutionize 
the empires of the earth. In accordance with these sentiments, the New England 


lAta mosting of this society in August, 1860, John Ward Dean, then its corseapenting secre- 
tary, introdu a resolution that the 2ist of November following be commemorated by an 
address. The resolution was adopted, and Rev. Frederic W. Holland, of Cambridge, was 
invited to officiate. He accepted the invitation and delivered an appropriate and eloquent 

; » at oo society’s rooms, on the afternoon of Wednesday, Nov. 21, 1860. (See REGISTER, 
vol. xv. p. 96. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors on the 30th of the following April, Mr. Dean offered 
the following resolutions :— 

** Whereas, on the the 11th of November, Old Style, corresponding to the 2ist of November, 
New Style, 1620, the ever’ memorable Compact was signed on board of the Mayflower by our 
Pil Fathers, and on the same day that venerated band first trod the soil of New England; 

“ And Whereas, The 2ist of November in this year falls on Thursday, a day of the week and 
near the time which ancient custom has fixed for the annual THANKSGIVING ; 

“ Resolved, That the Board of Directors of this society recommend the 21st of November next 
as singularly fit and epeceerinte for the annual day of THANKSGIVING, it being the anniversary 
of two —— events in the history of our country—events which are every way worthy of 
our remembrance and gratitude as a people. 

“* Resolved, That a copy of this vote, attested by the President and Secretary, be sent to the 
governors of the several New-England states.” 

The resolutions were adopted at the next meeting of the Board, June 4, 1861, and copies were 
sent to the governors of the six New-England states. Two of them, namely, Gov. Andrew of 
Massachusetts and Gov. Washburn of Maine, followed the recommendation of the board, and 
appointed the annual Thanksgiving on Thursday, the 2ist of November. (See REGISTER, Vol. 
Xvi. page 97.) The governors of the other states conformed to the custom which has grown up 
of late years, and appointed that festival on the last Thursday inthe month. If this custom 
were modified so as to make it the nezt to the last instead of the ‘ast Thursday, there would be a 

r chance of mild weather (the range being from the 17th to the 23d instead of from the 24th 
the 30th), and in the years 1872, 1878, Ts80 and 1895, Thanksgiving day would fall on the anni- 
versary of the Signing of the Compact. 
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Historic, Genealogical Society has ordered the observancé of this day, that a record 
of its proceedings might be transmitted to the generations which are to follow us. 

A fervent and appropriate prayer by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., was then 
offered, after which the beautiful and stirring poem by Mrs. Hemans on the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims was sung by the audience under the direction of Samuel B. 
—— Esq., of Canton, as chorister. 


he commemorative address was then delivered by J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of 
Boston. After a rapid survey of the political and ecclesiastical events which led to 
the exile of the Pilgrims to these shores, he showed in an exhaustive manner the 
influence which had gone forth from the little colony of New-Plymouth. The mea- 
sures that were planned for its destruction were all overruled by Providence. ‘‘ The 
spirit of intolerance,”’ said he, ‘‘ever defeated itself. It exiled the Pilgrims to 
Holland, where they prayed and studied the Scriptures undisturbed ; it followed them 
to Plymouth and was foiled there; it planned Massachusetts as a hostile colony, and 
was foiled there; it got a commission of more terrible power than even Islam could 
endure, and again it was foiled; then the Pilgrims, turning upon the aggressors, 
see both bishop and king to their scaffold, and created the English commonwealth of 

ndependency. 

Mr. Thornton adduced pon facts to prove that New-England, and particularly 
Massachusetts, which had early been ‘‘ leavened by Plymouth ideas and influence,’’ 
had a controlling influence, not only in moulding the institutions of this country, 
which has before been claimed by our writers, but also in shaping the events in the 
mother country which culminated in the accession of Cromwell to power, the impress 
of whose policy is still manifest in England. 

The services concluded with the singing of a doxology by the audience, and a 
benediction by Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D.D., of Boston. 

Boston, Wednesday, December7. A monthly meeting was held this afternoon at 
No. 17 Bromfield street, at three o’clock, the president in the chair. 

The recording secretary read the proceedings of the regular November meeting. 

The librarian reported 22 volumes and 99 pamphlets as having been presented to 
the society since the last meeting. 

The corresponding secretary reported the monthly correspondence. 

Biographical sketches of deceased members were read, namely, of Hon. Ezekiel 
Bacon, of Utica, N. Y., and Prof. Charles D. Cleveland, of Philadelphia, Pa., by 
the historiographer ; and of Eli French, A.M., of New York, N.Y., and John Clark, 
A.M., of Cambridge, by the assistant historiographer. 

On motion of Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the society be presented to J. Wingate Thornton, 
Esq., for his able and eloquent address delivered before us on the 2let ultimo; that 
a copy be requested for the archives of the society, and that the matter of printing 
be referred to the committee of arrangements. 

Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D. D., of West Newton, then read an yoy care- 
fully prepared and valuable paper on Rev. Timothy Edwards, of East Windsor; 
Ct., and his Parishioners. The paper was mainly founded upon an old account 
book which Mr. Edwards kept in the years 1723 to 1745. Rev. Dr. Tarbox derived 
from this and other original sources much information concerning New-England 
country life at that period, and particularly concerning the style of life and the per- 
sonal history of the inhabitants of East Windsor. v. Timothy Edwards was the 
— ¢ “ celebrated Jonathan Edwards. The thanks of the society were voted 
to Dr. Tarbox. ¥ 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Historic and Antiquarian Scenes in Brooklyn and its Vicinity; with Mus- 
trations of some of its Antiquities. By T. W. Fietp. Brooklyn, 1868. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 96. . 


This elegant volume consists of a collection of papers upon some of the historical 
sites and local celebrities of Long Island. ‘The papers are illustrated by eleven 
*views, mostly chromo-lithographs, of ancient buildings, and by a map of Brooklyn 
in the time of the revolutionary war. All of the drawings from which the prints 
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are engraved, except threé, Mr. Field informs us, were originally made by or for 
him, and have always been his property, though they have, with pis consent, been 
used to illustrate the Brooklyn Manual and the Park Reports. 

Much of the historical material here found has been obtained from personal narra- 
tives and other sources which are peculiarly liable to destruction, and which require 
the most assiduous care to collect and sift the facts. Several of the articles have 
before appeared in the Brooklyn Manual, though the author has since corrected and 
extended them by additional particulars. The present volume is only a selection 
from the materials which he has gathered concerning the revolutionary, colonial 
and Indian history of Long Island. It is his intention to publish in future volumes 
other selections from these materials, which consist of ‘‘ the manuscripts of Gen. 
Woodhull and Gen. Johnson, the journal of Prison-Ship captives, accounts of the 
Indian tribes, the poetry and ballads of the Revolution,’’ and other equally valuable 


papers. 
We shall look with interest for the succeeding volumes. One hundred and ten 
copies, only, of this volume, have been printed. J. We D. 


Ancestry of Priscilla Baker, who lived 1674-1731, and was Wife of Isaac 
Appleton, of Ipswich. By Witx1am S. ArrLeron. Cambridge: Press 
of John Wilson & Son. 1870. 8vo. pp. 143. 


In this beautifully printed volume Mr. Appleton gives us a collection of valuable 
facts relating to several of the early colonists, far exceeding the modest promise of 
the title-page. The first eighteen pages refer to the Baker pedigree, commencin 
with John Baker, of Norwich, England, who emigrated hither in 1637 and settle 
at Ipswich. His son, Thomas Baker, married Priscilla, daughter of the Deputy 
Governor Samuel Symonds, and their oldest child was Priscilla Baker the wife of 
Isaac Appleton. 

Pages 19-102 are given to an account of the Symonds family, and pp. 103-131 to 
the Reade family ; the concluding pages relate chiefly to the Swaynes. We see, 
therefore, that in the somewhat indefinite word “‘ ancestry,” is ig reality implied an 
account of two distinguished families in Massachusetts. 

The name of Samuel Symonds is of frequent occurrence in our early records. He 
was the son of Richard Symonds, of Great Yeldham, co. Essex, a gentleman of good 
family and position. He came to New-England in 1637, and was repeatedly appoint- 
ed to office here, for which positions his training as cursitor in chancery had special- 
ly fitted him. He was anassistant from 1643 to 1672, and deputy governor from 1673 
till his death in October, 1678. His first wife was Dorothy Harlakenden, by whom 
he had twelve children, and who died before his removal hither. His second wife 
was Martha, daughter of Edmund Read, step-daughter of Rev. Hugh Peter, and 
sister of the second wife of Gov. John Winthrop, of Connecticut. She was the 
widow of Daniel Epps. By her he had four children, one being Priscilla, who mar- 
ried Thomas Baker. His third wife was Rebecca, daughter of Bennett Swayne ; she 
had been thrice a widow, and survived her fourth husband. Notwithstanding that 
Gov. Symonds had sixteen children he had no grandson in the male line to perpetuate 
the name. Savage’s Dictionary, however, points out several other emigrants of the 
name whose descendants still flourish in this ages 6 

Martha (Read) Epes or Epps, the second wife of Gov. Symonds, was the daughter 
of Edmund Read of Wickford, co. Essex, whose great-grandfather was of the same 
Slace and died in 1534. Martha Read’s mother married secondly the famous Hugh 

eter ; her sister Elizabeth married John Winthrop, Jr. ; her sister Margaret mar- 
ried John Lake and came to New-England; her children by her first husband, Epes, 
came also to this country ; and lastly her brother’s sister-in-law, Lydia Banks, was of 
Salem for a while. 

Such are some of the leading genealogical data to be gleaned from this interesting 
volume. Such a brief abstract, however, does little justice to the care and persever- 
ance displayed throughout its pages. Every link in the chain is substantiated by 
wills and parish records, until the collection of facts may be termed complete. 
Various relationships which have heretofore been inexplicable are here made evident. 
In brief, not only has there been an unbounded expenditure in obtaining materials 
from every source at home and abroad, but the author has been able to arrange and 
control his accumulations, and to present them to the reader in due form and order. 

The work is one of the best specimens of printing that we have seen, and the, 
various tabular pedigrees inserted are a great assistance to the reader. Ww. H. W. 
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Genealogical Sketch of the First Three Generations of Prebles in America ; 
with an Account of Abraham Preble the Emigrant, their common Ancestor, 
and of his grandson Brigadier General Jedidiah Preble and his Descend- 
ants. By Gro. Henry Preste, Capt. U.S. N. Boston: printed for 
family circulation. David Clapp & Son, 1868. 8vo. pp. 336. 


Although dated in 1868, this volume was only issued in the autumn of 1870, hav- 
ing wy added to at such intervals of time as the duties of its author 

rmitted. 
Pe. 5-38 relate to the general pedigree of the Prebles, beginning with Abraham 
P. of Scituate and York, many members of which family held positions of honor in the 
province. Pp. 41-128 relate to Brig. Gen. Jedidiah Preble, of revolutionary renown, 
and contain extracts from his Diary and Letters. The remainder of the volume is 
devoted to the descendants of Jedidiah, but partakes largely of the character of a 
biography. ‘That such a book must be interesting, follows as a matter of course 
when the subjects are such men as Commodore Edward Preble and the author himself. 

The book is entitled to a high rank among genealogies, and we are surprised at 
the great amount of curious detail thus collected by a gentleman leading the varied 
and adventurous life that Capt. Preble has. 

The illustrations are portraits of Com. Edward Preble, Capt. Enoch, Capt. George 
H., Henry, and Harriet Preble ; engravings of a Preble model, and Preble arms, of 
the Jersey prison-ship, and various fac-similes of autographs. W. H.W. 


The Publications of the Harleian Society. Established A.D. MDCCCLXIX. 
Volume II. For the year MDCCCLXX. Pp. 253. 


The second volume issued by the Harleian Society contains the Visitation for the 
County of Leicester in 1619, by Camden, edited by John Fetherston, F.S.A. The 
work seems to be well executed and is well provided with indices; the paper and 
print are both worthy of praise. 

Our readers are probably aware that this society proposes to publish many of the 
Herald’s Visitatiors’. Among those already pov Ay are those of Rutland in 1618, 
Nottingham in 1614, Oxford in 1574 and 1634, Devonshire in 1620, Lincoln, Corn- 
wall in 1620, and London in 1633-4. 

These records must always be of service to American genealogists, and as one of 
oar best writers, Col. Joseph L. Chester, is a member of the Council of the society, 
we hope our readers will send their names as applicants for membership. 

The subscription is One Guinea a year, for which each member now secures two 
volumes, while in case of more subscriptions, one volume annually at least will be 
added. The enterprise is one to be encouraged, and we hope this appeal will be 
carefully considered. A Visitation of Lincolnshire, enriched with Col. Chester’s 
notes, will be a great addition to our libraries, and it must be remembered that copies 
will be issued only to the members of the society. W. H. W. 


The Pedigree and Descendants of Jacob Forster, Sen., of Charlestown, Mass. 
By Epwarp Jacos Forster, M.D. ..... Charlestown, 1870. Small 
8vo. pp. 25. 

This pampelet takes as its central points, Jacob Forster, of Charlestown, of the 
sixth generation of the family founded by Reginald Foster, of Ipswich. Jacob was 
the son of Key. Jacob Foster, of Berwick (H. C. 1754), and was born in 1764. He 
married Rebecca Vose and had six children, whose desendants are here traced. The 
record within these prescribed limits seems to have been carefully performed; and 
the printing (by C. 8. Wason & Co.) is very neatly executed. W. H. W. 


The Centennial Celebration of the Settlement of Bangor, September 30, 
1869. Published by Direction of the Committee of Arrangements. Ban- 
gor: Benjamin A. Burr, Printer. 1870. pp. 182. 

Bangor was first settled in 1769, and was known previous to its incorporation, in 
1791, as Kenduskeag Plantation and Sunbury. In 1834, it received a city charter. 
It is now, and has been for many ya, the second city in the State of Maine in point 
of numbers and business. One of its more sanguine eulogists predicted forty —_ 
ago that it was destined to become the second, and perhaps the first city in New- 

ngland ; and in a speech on the present occasion, he does not seem donut to 


relinquish the hope that his prediction may be fulfilled. 
Vout. XXV. 9 
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The celebration Sept. 30, 1869, consisted of the usual programme on such occasions 
—a sion, an historical address and poem, a dinner with speeches, poems, &c., 
to which were added a regatta, and the parade of the fire department. ‘The address 
was by Hon. John E. Godfrey, It suggests the possible visit of the Northmen in 
Ante-Columbian days, and touches in a happy manner upon the French and English 
visits to that region previous to the settlement of Bangor, and the most prominent 
incidents in its history since. The poem, by Mrs. E. L. Crosby, abounds in humor 
and local allusions. Most of the after-dinner speeches contain personal reminiscences 
of Bangor, or details illustrating its history. Among them may be named those of 
Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, Thomas 8. Harlow, Esq., Hon. Elisha L. Hamlin, John 
A. Poor, Esq., Rev. Mark Trafton, Hon. John A. Peters, and the late Edward 
Ballard, DD. The same may be said of many of the letters received from gentle- 
men invited to attend the celebration. The letters are from men who have won dis- 
tinction in the various pursuits of life, most of them natives or former residents of 
Bangor, and comprise such names as Hon. Edward Kent, Hon. Peleg W. Chandler, 
Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., LL.D., Rev. Joshua Young, and Oliver Frost, Esq. 

The typography of the book does honor to the Bangor press. J. W. D. 


Memoir of Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, D.D. By Freprric H 
Hepce. Boston: Press of John Wilson & Son. 8vo. pp. 20. 


This appreciative tribute to the memory of the late pastor of the First Church 
in Boston, known as a faithful minister, an elegant writer and a sincere and gener- 
ous friend, is reprinted from the proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
It consists of a sketch of the life of Rev. Dr. Frothingham, read before the above 
society, and the address at his funeral, both by Rev. Dr. Hedge, of Brookline. 

The pamphlet is beautifully printed on drawing paper. A small edition only has 
been issued, of which a few copies are for sale by William Parsons Lunt, 102 
Washington street. J. W. D. 


Collections of the Vermont Historical Society. Prepared and published by 
the Printing and Publishing Committee in pursuance of a vote of the 
the Society. Vol. I. Montpelier: Printed tor the Society. 1870. pp. 
508 and xx. I. and I. M. Poland, Printers. 


The State of Vermont springing, as it were, from the ashes of an old controversy 
between the colonies of New-Hampshire and New-York, has a history of peculiar 
and of engrossing interest. This history can be most satisfactorily studied by a 
perusal of such documents, in the a of letters, petitions, protests and proceed- 
ings of conventions, as the process of bringing the State into existence actually pro- 
duced. The Historical Society has undertaken, in this volume, the important work 
of laying these documents before the historical student. Both the State and the citi- 
zens of Vermont are laid under deep obligations by the issue of these papers. They un- 
fold the history of the Green Mountain State in its pith and marrow. The charac- 
ter of the early settlers, their patriotism, self-reliance and courage shine out at 
every point. 

Among the important papers contained in this volume is a full account of the con- 
ventions of the inhabitants of the New-Hampshire grants, in opposition to the claims 
of New-York, held at different times from 1765 to 1777. These set forth very clearly 
red gradual steps by which the territory was finally erected into an independent 

state. 

A valuable paper is contributed by the Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., the venerable 
historian of the state, on the New-York land grants in Vermont from 1765 to 1776. 
The location of each grant is given approximately ; an entirely accurate statement 
of the exact boundaries could not, we presume, be made, nor indeed would it be of 
any historical importance, since these grants only existed on paper, never having 
been realized by the unfortunate grantees. ‘The number of acres, however, cover- 
ed by each patent is accurately given. The whole number of acres covered by the 
grants, including military patents, appears to have been two million, one hundred 
and fifteen thousand, six hundred and ten. The estimated fees accruing to the gov- 
ernors and other officials was one hundred and ninety thousand, nine hundred and 
thirty-three dollars, and seventy-three cents. This granting of lands was plainly a 
flourishing business for the royal governors and other officials, especially as the 
lands were situated in a territory over which the State of New-York had no actual, 
and at best but a very doubtful legal jurisdiction. 

The volume contains a series of original documents relating to ‘“‘ Burgoyne’s Inva- 
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sion in 1777.” We commend these to the attention of the reader as replete with 
interest, and as containing an admirable history of the battle of Bennington, an event 
of primary importance in the progress of the revolutionary war. 

R paper on the ‘‘ Coinage of Vermont,” contributed by the Rev. Edmund 
F. Slafter, Corresponding retary of the New-England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, contains a full history of the copper coinage of Vermont, and deals at length 
with the erroneous charge which appears to have crept into the works of several 
writers, that Vermont issued coins bearing the image of George III. This carefully 
prepared and very valuable article will be read with great interest, as it is 
indeed the only exhaustive history of the Vermont coinage which has ever been pub- 
lished. It is accompanied by full engraved illustrations of the Vermont coins. 

The volume closes with a reprint of the *‘ History of the State of Vermont,” by 
Tra Allen, bane written in England and printed in London in 1798. This work had 
become exceedingly rare, and, we are told, that the committee of publication were 
obliged to seek for a copy to print from, beyond the limits of the state. This his- 
tory, though containing errors incident to the circumstances in which it was writ- 
ten, is exceedingly important, as the author was a prominent actor in the scenes 
which he describes. ‘ 

These are only a part of the contents of this first volume of the Collections of the 
Vermont Historical Society. The other papers are also of great interest and value. 
We most cordially congratulate the Committee of Publication on the achievement 
of this important work, and we hope this will be the first of'a noble series of volumes, 
which the Society shall put forth, illustrative of the history of Vermont and of other 
kindred topics. We must not omit to say that the rich heavy paper, the beautiful 
letter-press, and the whole mechanical execution of the volume do credit to the Soci- 
ety as well as to the press from which it comes. 


The Massachusetts Civil List for the Colonial and Provincial Periods, 1630- 
1774. Being a List of the Names and Dates of Appointment of all the 
Civil Officers constituted by Authority of the Charters, or the Local Gov- 
ernment. By Witt1am H. Wuirmore, A.M. Albany: J. Munsell, 
State-street. 1870. 8vo. pp. 172. 


The title of this book gives a very full idea of its object and scope, and renders an 
extended explanation of its contents unnecessary. 

It appears that the names and dates were taken from the original records as they 
stand there, and were then arranged and classified as they are here printed. The 
record relating to the judiciary will be found far more complete than that given in 
Washburn’s Judicial History of Massachusetts, especially as he took no account of 
the counties of York, Lincoln and Cumberland, now in the limits of the State of 
Maine. The compiler has also properly included the lowest grades of commissioned 
officers: those of justice of the peace and coroner ; offices held in higher estimation, 
and confined to men of a relatively higher standing and. influence, in the earlier 
period of our history, than they quately are now. 

Each class of officers is accompanied by explanatory or historical notes. For ex- 
ample: in connection with the list of officers of the colonial peried, the compiler 
gives a summary of the successive changes that took place in the mode of voting, 
electing officers, &c.; showing that our fathers undertook, at once they had the 
opportunity, to secure by law both a free expression of the will, and a full repre- 
sentation, of the legal voters: a result which, unhappily, has not yet been reached 
even up to this late ie, in a country, too, which boasts of having a government b 
the people and for the people ; and that, though they made slow progress, they too. 
no retrograde steps on this line, unless the two votes passed by the general court in 
May, 1634 (Mass. Rec. I., 117 and 118-9), be hee as inconsistent. But we 
are inclined to think that there is no real inconsistency between them; for we may 
properly consider the first of said votes to be simply a declaratory statement—sug- 
gested by the recent action of certain towns—that the ultimate power of electing 
and appointing officers rests in the general court ; meaning thereby the power of 
judging of the legality of their election, and of oe or annulling the prelimi- 
nary choice, and of substituting other persons in er aces of those rejected by the 
court ; rights still exercised by both branches of the legislature in regard to their 
own members, and perpetuated in the law which requires the general court to form- 
~~ ect the returns of votes for State officers, fill vacancies, and so forth. 

e observe that Mr. Whitmore has placed the ever-to-be-honored name of John 


Winthrop ut the head of his list of Massachusetts governors. In explanation of this 
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he says: ‘‘ Our use of the term [governor] will * * be limited to those who were 
the heads at once of the company and of the colony” * * * * The facts bearing 
on this point, as we read them, will not justify this limited definition. Briefly 
stated they are as follows: Matthew Cradock was named as governor of the com- 
pany in the charter which passed the seals in March, 1628, and, pursuant to the 
charter, was elected to that office at a meeting of the company held in Easter term 
following, and held the office till Oct. 20, 1629, when John Winthrop was chosen 
in his stead for one year. Early in 1628 John Endecott had come over to Massachu- 
setts as agent, or governor, for the patentees. 

In April, following the date of the charter, the latter was confirmed as governor of 
the colony, and his council were chosen. A commission in due form, conferring 

+ powers, with a copy of the charter, a seal, and forms of oath for himself, his 
eputy, the council, and other officers, was sent to him. He took the oath, served 
as governor, and was recognized as such by the company, certainly down to the 
arrival of Winthrop in June, 1630. Now there could not be two ‘‘ heads”’ of the 
samo colony at the same time, but who that head was, in fact, from the time Ende- 
cott took the oath of office till the arrival of Winthrop, is fixed by the records of the 
company, and is nota matter of construction. If Endecott was not during that period 
** governor of Massachusetts,’’ then all his acts were void, and some of them were 
worse than that, even. Moreover, if it be proper to date Winthrop’s term of office 
as governor of the company and of the colony so far back as October 20, 1629, then 
by_the same token we ought to call Cradock the first governor of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Whitmore has compiled and arranged a book of reference which has long 
been needed. It will save historical inquirers, official persons and legislators from 
much wearisome and time-consuming search among the State archives for the mat- 
ter which it contains. 

We hope the next general court will so appreciate this work that it will order a 
copy to be placed not only upon every desk and in every office in the State-house, but 
in every town-clerk’s office and public library in the State. 

Mr. Munsell has used his excellent judgment in putting this valuable book into 
handsome and legible type. 


The Londonderry Celebration. Exercises on the 150th Anniversary of the 
Settlement of Old Nutfield, comprising the Towns of Londonderry, Derry, 
Windham, and Parts of Manchester, Hudson and Salem, N. H., June 10, 
1869. Complied by Ropert C. Mack. Manchester: Published by 
John B. Clarke. 1870. 8vo. pp. 124. 


The history of the settlement, in 1719, of the territory then called Nutfield, by a 
colony of Scotch from the north of Ireland ; of the incorporation of the territory in 
1721 under the name of Londonderry ; of the singularly robust, industrious, virtu- 
ous and intelligent character of the colonists and their descendants, now numbering 
many scores of thousands, some of whom have been and others are now conspicuous 
in the ranks of every profession, and in places of trust and honor in almost every 
state of the Union—the greater part of all this was told in a happy manner by 
Rev. Mr. Parker in his History of Londonderry, and is as familiar as a ‘* house- 
hold word ”’ to nearly every reader of the Rxcister. To be ignorant of that history 
is to be ignorant of one of the most interesting and important chapters of New- 
England colonization and history, local and biographical. 

ft was fitting that the inhabitants of Old Nutfield should celebrate her anniver- 
sary and call back her immigrant sons and daughters to the cherished scenes of their 
youth ; and it isa matter of congratulation that such celebrations are multiplying 
year by year. Their influence is good upon the living, and their record will 
salutary to the coming generations who shall read it. ‘l'bey serve to develope what 
the American people seem to lack in a noticeable degree—local attachment; they 
serve, also, to promote and perpetuate a commendable interest in the history, and 
reverence for the character, of our ancestors. 

The 150th anniversary of the settlement of ancient Londonderry was celebrated 
under peculiarly pleasant circumstances: propitious weather, and the presence and 
active interest of multitudes who rightfully claimed a share in the occasion. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Ex-Lieut. Gov. Geo. W. Patterson, the president of the day, 
and Horace Greely, of New-York ; Senator Patterson, Aaron F’. Stevens, representa- 
tive in congress, Rev. N. Bouton, D.D., Rev. C. M. Dinsmore and Rev. E. G. Par- 
son, of New-Hampshire ; Prof. Samuel H. ‘Taylor, LL.D., and E. H. Derby, Esq., 
ot Masvachusetts. Poems, prepared for the occasion by Miss Lucinda J. Gregg and 
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Miss Marian Douglass, respectively, were read. Some of these brief addresses were 
of more than usual excellence. That of Mr. Greeley, in particular, is pregnant with 
ideas, hinted at, however, rather than developed by him. The oration was delivered 
by Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, president of the New-Hampshire Historical 
Society—-one of the present representatives of a family which has furnished several 
eminent examples of intellectual ability, and moral worth, both in professional and 
public service. His oration was a succinct review of the leading historical facts, 
and a terse and appreciative analysis of the characteristics of the early settlers 
and their immediate descendants, enlivened with reminiscences of their Wit and 
humor, and all in style and language dictated by pure taste and sound sense; free, 
alike, from the excessive sentimentality, exaggeration, and panegyric, usually heard 
on similar occasions. 

The volume before us, compiled by Mr. Mack, who contributed much to the suc- 
cess of the celebration, contains, an. an illustrated description of many of the 
relics which were gathered and exhibited at the time of the celebration, fac-simile 
autographs of several prominent Londonderry men, and portraits of Lieut. Gov. 
Patterson, the late Chief-Justice Samuel D. Bell, Hon. A. F. Stearns, Prof. Taylor, 
Rev. C. M. Dinsmore, Hon. E. H. Derby, Ex-Gov. Smyth, and others. We com- 
mend the evidence of Mr. Mack’s care and good taste in the manner in which this 
memorial was Dagan and published. Besides the edition of the ordinary octavo 
size, a small edition on large paper has been issued. 


A Memoir of Mrs. Susannah Rowson, with Elegant and Mustrative Extracts 
from her Writings in Prose and Poetry. By Exias Nason, A.M. 


La NATURE ET LE C@&UR SONT INEPUISABLES. 
[Bernardin de Saint Pierre. 


With her Book and her Voice and her Lyre, 
To wing all her moments at home; 
And with scenes that new rapture inspire, 
As oft as it suits her to roam, 
Will she have just the life she prefers. [ Cowper. 


Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1870. 8vo. pp. 212. 


Mrs. Rowson, a native of England, and daughter of Captain William Haswell, of 
the British navy, and Susannah Musgrave, was, as her biographer well says, ‘‘ one 
of the most remarkable women of her day. Her life is as romantic as any creation 
of her gifted pen, and is a beautiful illustration of the potency of a large, glowing 
heart, and a determined will to rise superior to circumstances and achieve success. 

Mr. Nason recites very fully and in a sympathetic spirit the history of her life 
at Nantasket from 1767 to 1775, with her father, who was engaged in the revenue 
service on the American coast, and at Hingham, and afterward at Abington, whither 
they were removed by the revolutionary authorities ; of their return to England in 
1778, stripped of all their property ; of the heroic effurts of the daughter to relieve 
the distress of the family arising from poverty and sickness; of her marriage to 
William Rowson, of London, in 1786, and her rapid, brilliant, but not very remune- 
rative career of authorship, under the patronage of the Duchess of Devonshire and 
others; the failure of her husband in business, and their entrance upon the stage, 
filling engagements in Edinburgh, and afterwards in Philadelphia, Suitiene and 
Boston ; and their settlement in Boston in 1797, where Mrs. Rowson opened a select 
school for female youth, which she conducted with eminent success and reputaticn 
for about twenty-five years. Whilethus engaged in teaching she also wrote and 
published numerous works in prose and verse, and several works used as text-books 
in various branches. 

Mr. Nason also gives a full list and an analysis of her various writings, and copi- 
ous extracts trom them, which furnish proof of her talents, purity of taste, high 
moral aims, and rare culture. 

Appended to the volume, and adding to its value and interest, is a list of the names 
of many of her pupils, drawn trom some of the most respectable families in New- 
En land. Mrs. Rowson died in 1824,°and the memory of her charities, literary 
and professional labors and pure life is fondly cherished by surviving pupils and 
associates. 

Mr. Nason has done a good service to the cause of letters and education by this 
fresh product of his ever busy and welcome authorship. It is a work that cannot 
fail to exert a good influence, and ought to be generally known. The author grace- 
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fully dedicates his work to John Ward Dean, A.M., to whom the’ readers of the 
Register and historical students generally are largely indebted. 

An excellent portrait of Mrs. Rowson and a full index accompany the volume, 
which Mr. Munsell has brought out in an attractive style. 


Genealogy of the early Generations of the Coffin Family in New-England. 
Krom the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register for 1870. 
Boston: David Clapp & Son, Printers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 17. 


As this is a reprint of an article recently published in our pages, we give the title 
only to assist collectors of genealogies. 


The Black Arts in Medicine. Read before the Members of the Boyle 
County, Lincoln County, and Mercer County Medical Societies, at a meet- 
‘ing held in Danville, Ky., Tuesday, Sept. 13, 1870. By Joun D. 
Jackson, M.D., of Danville, Kentucky. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & 
Co. 1870. 8vo. pp. 28. Rubricated title-page. 


Good Samaritans. A Poem, by THomas Bucnanan Reap. [ Written, 
delivered, and now published, for the benefit of the Good Samaritan 
Hospital of Cincinnati.] Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1867. 
Large 12mo. pp. 20. Rubricated title-page and text. 


Mayor’s Annual Message, delivered to the Common Council of the City of 
Cincinnati. [May 9, 1870.] 8vo. pp. 26. 
All three of these pamphlets are beautifully printed. The first two are gems of 
typographical execution, besides being literary productions of unusual merit. 


Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society. Vol. III. Part.I. St- 
Paul: Office of the Press Printing Conipany. 1870. 


The contents of this number are :— 
. Relation of M. Penicaut: 1. Introduction. 2. Translation of MS. 
II. Bibliography of Minnesota. 
II. A Reminiscence of Ft. Snelling. 
IV. Narrative of Paul Mazakootamane. 
V. Memoir of Ex. Gov. Henry A. Swift. 
VI. Sketch of John Other Day. 
VII. A Coincidence. 
VIII. A Memoir of J. W. Lynd. 
IX. The Dakota Mission. 
X. Indian Warfare in Minnesota. 

All these articles are interesting, and some of them are of great value. 

The Minnesota Historical Society is one of the most energetic, enterprising and 
prosperous societies in the United States. Its accumulations are large, valuable 
and constantly increasing, and by its publications of historical matter, it is also 
enriching the libraries of other societies. 


Re-Interment of the Remains of Lady Alice Apsley Boteler Fenwick, Old 
Saybrook, 1870. [Reported for the Hartford Daily Courant, Nov. 24.] 
Hartford: 1870. 12mo. pp. 24. 


Lady Fenwick was the second daughter of Sir Edward Apsley, Knight, and the heir 
of her brother, who was the last of the Apsleys of Apsley. Her first husband was Sir 
John Boteler, eldest son of Sir Oliver Boteler, Knight. She sailed from London 
about the 20th of May, 1639, with George Fenwick, Esq., afterwards a magistrate 
of Connecticut and one of the Commissioners of the confederated New-England colo- 
nies, &c., whom she had lately married. On the 15th of July, the ship arrived in 
the harbor in Connecticut which the captain of the vessel appropriately styled Fair- 
Haven and New-Haven. They settled at Saybrook, where she died, probably late in 
1645, and was buried, it is said, within the pallisades of the fort. She was the first 
woman to whom a tomb-stone was erected in what is now the State of Connecticut. 

The re-interment of her remains, rendered necessary by the location of the new 
Valley railroad, took place Nov. 23, 1870. The proceedings were creditable to 
the citizens of Saybrook, and of a highly interesting nature. The account of them, 
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now re-published, contains the substance of remarks and historical statements made on 
the occasion by Prof. Gilman of Yale College, the Hon. Ralph D. Smith of Guilford, 
the Hon. H. P. Haven, and others ; the poem of the late Miss Caulkins, the histo- 
rian of New-London and Norwich, on the ‘‘ Tomb of Lady Fenwick,’’ which was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Hart, of Trinity College ; and a lengthy abstract of the valua- 
ble historical discourse prepared for the occasion by the Hon. J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, President of the Connecticut Historical Society, but, owing to his illness, not 
delivered. The pamphlet is very neatly printed. 


t= Awonc the new publications received, notices of which will appear in our next 
issue, are :— Coliections of the Maine Historical Society, Second Series. Documentary 
History, Volume I. Discovery. Portland: 1870. S8vo. pp. 535. [For sale by 
Wm. Parsons Lunt, 225 Washington St., Boston]; Munsell’s Chronology of Paper 
and Paper-Making. Albany: 1870. 8vo. PP ix. and 226; Third Reunion of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland, held at Indianapolis, 1869. Robert 
Clarke & Co. 8vo. pp. 189; and Everett’s Oration, deliveredin Boston, July 4, 1870. 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


Nason=Bonp. 


MARRIAGE, 


In Chicago, IIl., Nov. 17, 
by the Rev. Elias Nason, assisted by the 
Rev. Eben Halley, Mr. Charles P. H. 
Nason, of Cincinnati, and Miss Helen 
Augusta Bond, of the former city. 


DEATHS. 


Conant, William Gwynn, cf pneumonia, 
at the Home for Aged Men, in this city, 
October 3, 1870, aged 80. 

Howarp, William, of paralysis, at the 
Home for Aged Men, in this city, Octo- 
ber 4, 1870, aged 70. 

Mr. Howard was one of the earliest 

inmates of the Home for Aged Men, 
where his declining years were rendered 
happy by the comforts of that excellent 
institution which he regarded as em- 
phatically his home. He was for seven- 
teen years a soldier in the regular 
army of the United States, and was in 
receipt of a pension for disability receiv- 
ed in the service. The habits of neat- 
ness and regularity characteristic of an 
old soldier rendered him highly useful 
for many years in the domestic affairs 
of the household of aged men. 
Noyrs, Silas, in Newbury, Sept. 18th, 
1870, aged 83 years and 8 months; 
and on the 20th, his widow, Mrs. Judith 
Noyes, aged 82 years. They leave one 
son, Horace P. Noyes, who resides in 
Dorchester, and one daughter, Mary 
Coffin Noyes, living in Newbury. 

In the town, Mr, N. was the last male 
descendant in direct line from Rev. 
James Noyes, * teacher,” and co-worker 
with Mr. Parker, first pastor of the first 
church in Newbury. 


He was born Jan. 9, 1787, and was 
son of Stephen and Sarah-Pearson 
Noyes, grandson of Stephen and Mary-* 
March Noyes, gr.-grandson of Col. 
Thomas and Sarah-Greenleatf Noyes, and 
gr.-gr.-grandson of Rev. James and Sa- 
rah-Brown Noyes. 

Just up the road now called Parker 
street, and pleasantly fronting the 
‘‘green,” stands the house said to have 
been built by Rev. Mr. Parker, and tra- 
dition still points out the chamber in 
which he died. Its heavy oaken tim- 
bers and ample chimneys attest to its 
antiquity. It is in excellent repair, and 
there is no reason why it may not stand 
two centuries more as well, 

At Mr, Parker’s death the house pass- 
ed into the family of Mr. Noyes, and 
had been in possession of his descend- 
ants for nearly two hundred years. 

In his younger days Mr. Silas Noyes 
purchased the estate of his cousin, and 
that house was his home during his long 
life. M. T.L, 


Sanrorp, Mrs. Caroline White, died in 


Raynham, Mass., September 16, 1870, 
aged 72 years, 9 months and 10 days. 
She was the wife of Rev. Enoch San- 
ford, fourth pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church of that town, and was 
born in East Braintree, Dec. 6, 1797, 
the only and posthumous child of Capt. 
Solomon White, died 1797, and Lurana 
Loud, died 1852, his wife, and pater- 
nal granddaughter of Solomon White 
and Deborah Nash, and maternal grand- 
daughter of Elliot Loud, died in 1813, 
and Sarah Pratt, died 1829, and great- 


* Maiden name, Smith. 
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granddaughter of Francis Loud and 
Honor Prince. Mrs. Sanford was a de- 
scendant of Elder William Brewster in 
the ninth generation. 

She was married by Rev. Jacob Nor- 
ton, at Weymouth Landing, December 
19, 1823, and after that time, with the 
exception of about three years, resided 
in the place where she died. 

She-was the mother of four sons and 
one daughter, all of whom with her hus- 
band survive her. Two of her sons are 
physicians: Dr. Edward Sanford, of 
Attleborough, late Professor of Physi- 
ology in the Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege of the city of New-York; and Dr. 
E. Warren Sanford, of Brookline, Mass. 
Her second son, Solomon, was formerly 
a manufacturer; and the youngest son, 
Elliot, is a member of the New-York 
Bar, in active practice. 

Mrs. Sanford was an invalid for many 
years, but her last illness, sub-acute 
bronchitis, was of short duration. For 
twenty-five years, she assiduously dis- 
charged the complicated and exacting 
duties of a clergyman’s wife. Christian 
fortitude, love of justice, and a desire to 
promote peace and right living, were her 
leading traits. 

The parsonage where she dwelt al- 
ways offered a cordial welcome, and its 
hospitality was unstinted. Watchful in- 
terest, and inexhaustible care for her 
family were unceasing. Forgetfulness 
and denial of self continued through life 
to be her characteristics, and the well- 
being of others afforded her keenest 
pleasures. Few families have remained 
so long unbroken—now including a 
daughter and four sons—Mrs. Sanford’s 
death being the first inroad upon a 
household formed forty-seven years ago. 

SuurtiErr, James, of old age, at the 
Home for Aged Men, in this city, Octo- 
ber 10, 1870, aged 91. 

Waterman, Foster, of Boston, died at his 
summer residence at Nantasket Beach, 
July 22, 1870, at the age of 65. He 
was born in Barnstable, June 2, 1805, 
and was a son of the Rev. Jotham Wa- 
terman, a graduate of Harvard College, 
of the class of 1799. Mr. Waterman 
commenced life as a ship-carpenter, serv- 
ing his appenticeship with the late Noah 
Brooks, of South Boston. He was well 
known in this vicinity as having been 
formerly one of the most skilful and 
enterprising of ship-builders in Medford, 
where he was for many years engaged in 
business as a member of the firm of Wa- 
terman and Ewell. The superiority of 
their workmanship rendered Medford 
ships famous on every sea, Some thirty 
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years ago they were employed in build- 
ing vessels for the most prominent mer- 
chants of that day, including Henry 
Oxnard, William Eager and others. 
The old ships Granada, Rockall and 
Milton were among the products of their 
shipyard, and the fine quality of these 
vessels reflected credit on our marine 
before the modern clipper ship came into 
service, Morethantwenty years since Mr, 
Waterman retired from the occupation 
of shipbuilding, and engaged in pursuits 
connected with commerce, navigation 
and real estate enterprises in this city. 
Being endowed with a shrewd business 
talent he was successful in these under- 
takings, and died in possession of an 
ample fortune. His strict integrity and 
sound judgment caused him to be held 
in high esteem by the business commu- 
nity, while in the more retired walks of 
private life he won friends by his un- 
affected simplicity of character, social 
disposition, kinduess and generosity. 
He was deeply interested in many of our 
charitable institutions, among them the 
Home for Aged Men and the Home for 
Orphans, in both of which he was a di- 
rector, contributing liberally to their 
support during his life-time and remem- 
bering them by legacies in his will. Mr. 
Waterman took an active part in the re- 
ligious movements of the age, giving his 
influence and money to Christian efforts 
in a spirit of large-hearted benevolence 
without regard to denominational differ- 
ences. Ie was a member of the Epis- 
copal church by profession, and held for 
many years the office of vestryman in 
St. Paul’s church in this city. He was 
married April 13, 1830, to Miss Char- 
lotte Vose Cushing, a daughter of the late 
George Cushing, of South Scituate. 
They had four children; two sons and 
two daughters; none of whom survive 
their father except the younger daughter, 
Mrs. Louisa M. Stearns, the wife of 
Richard H, Stearns, Esq., of the well- 
known firm of R,. H. Stearns and Co., 
of Summer-street. J. PF. M. 
WELL INeTON, Darius, in Waltham, Nov. 
14, 1870, on the old homestead, aged 76 
years and 10 months, being the youngest 
and last of the eight.sons of the late 
Wm. Wellington, of Waltham. 4. w. 
Wetuteton, Annie Louisa, in Mans- 
field, Ohio, Aug. 24, 1870, daughter of 
Joseph O. Wellington, of Belmont, Mass. 
WELLINGTON, Seth, in Waltham, Jan. 7, 
1870, aged 85 yrs., 1 mo. and 19 days. 
We ttneTon, Joanna I., in West Pen- 
saukie, Wis., Dec. 30, 1869, wife of 
Marshall K. Wellington, formerly of 
Massachusetts. 




















